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*¢ All the world loves a lover.” 


Ir she has one other constant affection it is for a boy; that 
is, a ‘* regular boy.” She may sometimes have a peculiar 
way of showing it, as in the good old days of the worship of 
the rod. But was not even that beloved symbol sacrificed for 
the sake of the ‘* wretched ” boy, as he was so often called ? 
And was not this an endearing epithet and a token of the 
truest admiration, coming from the lips of those conscience- 
stricken Puritan fathers? How otherwise could the idea of 
conscience have so grown into the minds and hearts, and 
blood and bone of those boys? 

We often say that the forefathers did noi understand boys ; 
and there is no doubt that a higher sense of responsibility 
may be developed, with a wider, and wiser, sense of freedom, 
even by a ‘‘regular boy.” But it is doubtful whether he is 
himself better understood now than in the days of the fore- 
fathers. It is an open question whether more understanding 
or more admiration is shown when we say, ‘‘ Oh! he will 
grow out of it,” than when “it” was whipped out of him, 
whatever ‘‘ it” may be. 
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There are good grounds for suspecting that we love the boy 
for that very ‘*it” which we are forever trying to exorcise! 
As for any reason for trying to get rid of it, there is « cer- 
tain horrible but growing suspicion that it is simply because 
we don’t know what “it” is. 

‘¢It” is a Proteus of many torms and many names. ‘* It” 
has been called Original Sin, and the Spark of Genius, often 
in one and the same boy. Certain wise men have about 
decided that it is the Will; others see in it but an expression 
of the Vital Principle. ‘* It” may be found some day to be 
as much a manifestation of the Holy Ghost as of Original 
Sin! 

In the meanwhile, for practical purposes, we must have a 
good working hypothesis. May we not be permitted, by a 
reasonable snalogy, to use a convenient term of these days, 
and call ‘*it” a‘* Mode of Motion?” Instead of trying to 
fired out exactly what it is, or, still worse, how to stop it, we 
shall have nothing to do but to find out how it works, and 
then how to make use of it, as we use electricity, for 
instance ; and we shall still have our hands full. 

Did not the forefathers use rods, whereby to guard off this 
most dangerous lightning from the inward habitation ? 
Although they thus allowed most of the current to run into 
the ground, the boys may be truly said to have felt the heat 
of it! They were able to appreciate its force, and some of 
them even learned to use it. 

The worst results of this plan are seen in the reactionary 
method of some of their descendants, of leaving everything 
to Nature, with generally disastrous effects upon the unfor- 
tunate boy. On the other hand, if they do succeed, by cer- 
tain mechanical devices, in finally cutting off the current from 
its proper channels, it either leaks out in dangerous places, or, 
being entirely shut off, the boy is lett either inert or in dan- 
ger of being consumed by the inward fire. 

Fortunately, in a certain number of cases, this divine force 
has, from time to time, found the proper channels for the dis- 
charge of its energy into and through human life. Is it an 
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impossibility for us to learn, some day, something at least of 
its operation, if nut of its nature, and, insulating the force, 
gradually to control its current? 

Possibly the study of its laws may lead to some knowledge 
of its nature. On this point one curious fact seems to be 
indicated: that this force, whatever it is, operates, more or 
less, in accordance with the conception of its nature in each 
particular case. If this is really the case, they do but their 
duty to destroy it who call it Original Sin. But to call it 
Will, and then proceed to ‘* break” it, is, in a very literal 
sense, Inhuman. Most inhuman is it to neglect this force, or 
to try to destroy it for the sake of comfort and convenience. 
For this ‘‘ it” is the thing which asks awkward questions, and 
is a nuisance generally to many most respectable and most 
comfortable persons, who would like to think that there are 
no boys in these days. On the contrary, there are more boys 
than ever, of all ages; instead of growing out of it they 
grow up with ‘it,’ and will make it answer its own ques- 
tions some day, perhaps. 

In the meanwhile the world will always love boys; and it 
will often be caught reading their stories, even such as this, 
about 

LITTLE KNICKERBOCKER, OR ONE OF THE BOYS. 


In the first place, he was one of a large family, with many 
brothers and sisters, both older and younger than himself ; 
which, we know, was to his advantage. He began to bea 
‘regular boy ” by being a very healthy infant, devoted 
chiefly to the grasping and absorption of everything within 
sight or reach. This was probably the beginning of a habit 
which grew with him. The result was that the child grew so 
fust that he was put in breeches before any of his brothers. 
Perbaps it was for this reason that the name of ‘* Knicker- 
bocker” has stuck to him so long. 

Like most regular boys, he seemed rather dull at first, 
though so well able to look out for himself. (This 1s 
explained by the great development of the absorptive system 


at this period.) He took all sorts of good things from the 
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family stores, and from his brothers and sisters. Indeed, he 


has never given up this habit ; for instance, he would never go’ 


to school regularly, and yet you would be surprised to find how 
much knowledge he has picked up. He owes a great deal to 
his brothers and sisters, though he would not acknowledge it. 

Everybody knows his older brother, the one who is a great 
scholar, or at least was a great scholar when he was young. 
The rest of the family seem to think this elder brother a little 
conceited, either because he lives in the East, or because he 
has become dizzy from a queer notion that he sees everything 
whirling around him. Still, he sets a good example, in some 
ways, for the bad boy of our story. 

There is quite a big sister, too, who was ever so smart 
when she was little; but the result is that she suffers most of 
the time now from something like nervous prostration. This 
sister became a Quaker. 

The family is altogether too large, to tell about them all. 


’ 


Even this story of ‘* One of the Boys ” would be too long if we 
were to tell it all; how much he worried his parents, and 
learned to smoke so early; and how he took to the sea, and 
fell in with all sorts of bad companions. He became smart 
enough, and when there came a great disaster to the family 
he did his share of the hard work like a little man, though he 
did grumble sometimes. 

When the trouble was over they found he was more than 
able to take care of himself. Though only half-grown he did 
much of the business for the family, and for the country 
cousins as well. And all became quite well to do. 

Now, while every one is admiring our interesting youth, 
thinking him about to ‘+ settle down,” or perhaps to develop a 
spark of genius, now is the time for Original Sin to crop up 
in him. 

We must not forget that he is as much of a boy as ever. 
In fact he is still tied to his nurse’s apron-strings. 

His natural guardians, like most parents nowadays, too 
much occupied with business, on one side, and, on the other, 
too much devoted to foreign missions —or other people’s 
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business — had early consigned him to the tender mercy of a 
nurse. This nurse was an able-bodied person, of foreign 
extraction, as usual— but bearing the aboriginal name of 
‘¢ Tammany ” — with some good points of her own, but not 
altogether the most desirable tutor for our young hopeful. 
She worked hard for him when he was little, it is true; but, 
sad to say, she spoiled him in every possible way. She 
taught him many bad habits; and got into many worse habits 
herself. For all her family and friends came over with her, 
and ever since have lived chiefly upon what she has managed 
to take from our boy and from his family. ‘To be sure, she 
saved him much bother, and he generally let her have her own 
way, so long as he was allowed to do just as he pleased, and so 
long as she did not borrow too many of his own pennies. She 
would actually do even this sometimes, and then ne would 
make a great fuss for a while, and try to cut away from her 
apron-strings ; but she was smart, and knew how to humor 
him and manage him. 

Strange to say, most of his orothers and sisters were in 
about the same fix at this time. The old nurse’s family and 
their friends managed to get control of the children, and to 
keep it, by knowing just how to deal with the old folks. 
Some of the children have begun to see that they could man- 
age their own affairs better, by not permitting them to be, in 
any way, mixed up with family matters, for it was largely on 
this account that the nurses were able to keep control of 
them, through their influence with the old folks. 

The sad part of our story begins at the time when the fam- 
ily were out of their trouble, and had become rich and happy ; 
when our young man suddenly developed all sorts of bad 
qualities, and by his bad company, and gambling, and even 
stealing, brought disgrace upon all concerned. At first his 
natural guardians called it Original Sin, for which, of course, 
they were not responsible. In this case nothing but corporal 
punishment could benefit} him; and, indeed, it seemed to be 
only when this was inflicted that he would make any effort for 
reform. When they found that such reforms were but brief 
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spasms, with no lasting influence, they began to ponder. For 
even they had some reasonableness in them. 

Fer one thing it was easy enough to see now what an evil 
influence the old nurse had had upon their boy. But had 
they not sent him to good schools, where he might learn the 
useful arts of addition and subtraction? It is true, some of 
them have begun to doubt the perfection of these schools ; 
and to doubt many other things; for they are persons much 
influenced by fashions, and all sorts of ‘* questions” are 
becoming the fashion. They have some idea even of study- 
ing the character of our poor boy. For remember, he is as 
much of a boy as ever, a regular boy, and he still has hosts 
of friends and lovers. 

It would be interesting to know what they may find out 
about him some day, or what he may be able to find out 
about himself. This is the important thing: to get him to 
know his better self, and to get that better self to answer its 
own questions; that in him which we have called ‘ it,” and 
have found to be a Mode of Motion, will produce its result. 

In seme peculiar but most practical manner he seems to be 
able to help other people out of their difficulties ; let us trust 
that they may be able to do something for him in turn, For 
instance, it was, in a certain sense, through our good-hearted 
though apparently careless young man, that certain wise men 
have recently been helped out of a great muddle into which 
they thought they had thought themselves. 

But the strangest thing was about a sort of fairy story 
which his nurse and her folks used to tell him, and to which 
he has just heard a new ending. The old man over the seas, 
who was sometimes represented as an ogre, to frighten him, 
and sometimes as only a ghost, if he was too much scared, 
has turned out to be a very kind old man after all. 
It would not be surprising if he should be more of a good 
fairy than anything else; and then what will his nurse do 
about it? 

Perhaps after all our boy’s story may end happily, as it 
should, and as we hope it will, like all the rest of the fairy 
tales ! 























CRIME AND ITS PUNISHMENT.* 


{DEAS ON THE REPRESSION OF CRIME, BY GAROFALO, OF THE 
NEW ITALIAN SCHOOL OF CRIMINALOGY. 


BY ARTHUR MACDONALD. 


Tie problem of individual moral responsibility is perhaps 
insoluble. From the point of view of penal science one can- 
not employ the principle of free will; a different and more 
solid basis is needed. The generally accepted theory is in 
contradiction with the results of scientific researches. There 
should be no discord between judicial logic and social interest. 
From the moral point of view, individual responsibility is 
much lessened by bad example from infancy, traditions of 
family or race, bad habits that have been formed, violence of 
passion, temperament, etc. As responsibility lessens, so the 
penalty lessens, until it is reduced to a minimum, if you can 
prove extreme force and impulsion to crime. Now, there is 
scarcely a guilty man who has not allenuating circumstances. 
There is not a crime where we cannot discover such circum 
stances. That is, the only criminals who should be inexcus- 
able, are those for whom one has not sought out the extenu- 
ating circumstances. But the reply is, that it concerns only 
bad tendencies, and the free will of man can triumph over 
them. But how can one measure the part that comes from 
bad tendencies, and that which comes from free will? The 
progress of anthropology shows that the mest culpable have 
almost all an abnormal psycho physical organization. If 
penalty depends upon the principle of moral responsibility, 
we should acquit some of the most ferocious assassins, as 
soon as their extreme natural brutality and ali-powerful 
criminal impulsions are shown. In any ease the punish- 
ment should be lessened in the measure in which the causes 








* Columlia Law Times, Octob« r, 1892. 
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of the bad tendencies become evident. The more’ per- 
verse and incorrigible the criminal, the less should be the 
punishment. The public have protested against the verdicts 
of acquittal by juries, against the indulgence of magistrates. 
But such acquittals are the triumph of logic; only the triumph 
is at the expense of security and social morality. There is 
no way to avoid this unless we make the penal: criterion 
depend upon social necessity and not on moral responsibility 
of the individual. Society does not concern {itself sufficiently 
with crime, neither as regards the victim, nor its prevention. 
The fact that in the midst of our civilization thousands of 
persons are slaughtered each year, where one does not directly 
desire money or life, is significant, and it is all the more hide- 
ous as life becomes more pacific and less uncertain. In all 
Kurope the average number of murders each year from 1881 
to 1887 was fifteen thousand. In the United States the pro- 
portion to population is much larger. 

But what does society do to prevent these evils? Little or 
nothing. Crimes have been tabulated, because a scale of 
penalties has been asked for, where for each delét a measure 
of suffering is designated in the form of detention in a build- 
ing, where the prisoner, for a certain time, is lodged, fed, and 
clothed at the expense of the state. After this time has 
passed, the prisoner becomes a free citizen and is said to have 
expiated his crimes, or to have paid that which he owes to 
society. All this is nothing but rhetoric. The truth is, the 
criminal has paid nothing; it is the state, on the contrary, 
which has paid his expenses, which is really an addition to 
the damages of his crime. Nor has the criminal improved 
morally ; there are no miracles in prison; the convict is not 
terrified ; our penitentiary system is not severe; on the other 
hand, physical pains are easily forgotten. He leaves prison 
and enters into the same surroundings in which he was before 
his condemnation, where he finds the same temptations. In 
the eyes of the people, the codes and the judicial power have 
the appearance of protecting the criminal against society, 
rather than society against the criminal. 
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It is objected that fatalism is the outcome of these ideas. 
This is a false interpretation. Experience demonstrates that 
the individual always acts in the same manner when under the 
same intellectual and moral conditions and the same exterior 
circumstances. It is foolish to pretend to better the criminal 
by imprisonment or by any other mode of punishment, if, 
after release, he is allowed to return to his former surround- 
ings. But it is not impossible to aid the criminal if he is put 
into new conditions, where he sees the necessity of honest 
work, and where stealing will be profitless to him. Those 
are rather fatalists, who say that crime has always existed and 
will exist, and, therefore, consider it as one of the evils which 
must always afflict society. But, it is said, instead of punish- 
ing we should modify the conditions in suppressing the causes 
of crime. But this is out of the question, for the legislator 
cannot do that, which is solely the work of time. Why 
should this strange antinomy exist in contemporary society : 
that the majority, who have the sovereignty, should make one 
exception, and that, too, where it is against the smallest, the 
most harmful, and most abject minority, that of the criminals ? 
Why should the large part of humanity be put to inconven- 
ience in changing the conditions of social existence in the 
exclusive interest of a mere handful of worthless individuals ? 
Why, on the contrary, should not these few who are unadapted 
to civilization be eliminated ? 

The criminal anomaly diminishes in proportion as the provo- 
cation increases. Crime is a legitimate reaction in principle, 
but it is excessive, and the abnormality consists in this excess. 
The most rational means of repression should consist in the 
removal of the delinquent from the locality where the victim 
or his family lives, and in prohibiting his return before a 
certain time, and in every case not before he has paid the 
indemnity due to the victim or his family. A more difficult 
problem is the treatment of a murderer, whose motive was 
vengeance for a grievous wrong, or insult to his family. An 
affront is real, which is considered so according to the ideas 
of our surroundings. It is of little importance whether this 
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environment be the whole world or only the part in which we 
live. 

There is a class of delinquents who stand between criminals 
and normal men, because their offences are less serious viola- 
tions of the feelings of pity, and are more of the nature of 





































roughness, or indicate want of education and reserve. Such Pe 
are blows in a fight, where there is no intention of murder ; = 
here there is little development of the alternative sentiment ; E 


here belong injuries and threats having no particular gravity. 
Imprisonment here is advantageous. The offender should 
pay also a fine to the state, and also another for the benefit of 
the injured party. 

Another large class of criminals are those who are totally 
or partially deprived of the sentiment of probity. Aside 
from the kleptomaniacs, pyromaniacs, the epileptic thieves 
and incendiaries, who should be placed in asylums for insane 
criminals, there are the thieves, incendiaries, swindlers, and 
forgers who are not insane, but who have a criminal instinct 
(according to Benedikt, it may be a moral neurasthenia). 
These and the habitual delinquents cf this species, whether 
their improbity be congenital, or, having commenced from bad 
education, example, or company, has become instinctive and 
incorrigible, should be transported into some distant land, 
where the population is small, and where assiduous work is 
the absolute condition of existence. But if the neurasthenia 
is insurmountable, a further elimination into a savage country 
is necessary. 

But it is objected that deportation is at an end, because 
civilization is invading the whole world. France has New 
Caledonia, where colonization has scareely commenced, and 
where it sends its (recidivists) habitual criminals in spite of 
the opposition of the Australian government, which is more 
concerned as to a future commercial competition than the 
pucrile fear of criminals fleeing New Caledonia and infesting 
Australia, Russia possesses immense Siberian regions, where 
the population is excessively sparse. The government of 
English India continues to send criminals to the islands of 
Andamans. 
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But, it is said, space will be wanting in the future, the 
mines will be exhausted, etc. Is it necessary to cease to care 
for the present world on account of a vague probability? 
After the large islands of Polynesia, Australia, and Malaysia, 
there will remain the innumerable Madreporic groups in the 
Pacific Ocean, which for the most part are deserted. When 
there is no more room here there will always be the Sahara 
and the centre of Africa. Fora few centuries at least there 
will not be wanting space where civilized nations can pour out 
their most impure elements. 

But there is without doubt the economical side to solve. 
There are the expenses of transportation, the supervision, etc. 
We must consider, however, the expenses of our prisons at 
present, and that habitual criminality, which represents about 
half of the total of crimes, will be suppressed ; also the crim- 
inal will be obliged to gain his living by agricultural work 
which will not fail. In prisons it is very difficult to employ 
convicts at useful labor. 

In this second sub-class of criminals whose improbity is 
congenital, or has become instinctive by habit, and who at 
the same time are, by the gravity or number of their crimes, 
a pressing danger to society, it is necessary to follow another 
plan, that of those whose depravity is not complete and who 
have not yet become recidivists nor extremely dangerous. 
This is a very numerous class. The individual whose senti- 
ment of probity is not very profound becomes guilty on 
account of bad example through imitation; often a first fault 
involves another. Tor there are very humble social positions 
where a good reputation is a necessity ; a domestic or work- 
man who has been found stealing will not easily find another 
place ; a new career then opens to him, that of a malefactor, 
He will enter it without flinching, for his greatest safeguard 
is now broken; he has nothing more to fear since his 
improbity has been discovered. 

The only possible remedy here would be a change of coun- 
try, habits, kind of work, a new existence to commence. 
Now, in order that the punishment inflicted by the state may 
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aid matters rather than make them worse, as at present, it is 
necessary to distinguish different cases according to the causes 
which have determined the crime. 

France, since 1850, has had agricultural colonies for young 
men acquitted on account of lack of discernment, and for 
minors condemned to more than six months or less than two 
years of imprisonment. The length of time varies from three 
to six years; agricultural work predominates. Public money 
has never been spent more usefully, for the state returns 93 
out of every 100 who are adaptable to society. Otherwise 
the larger part of these would inhabit the prisons for the rest 
of their lives at the expense of the nation. When the time 
arrives the director of the colony places the young man with 
some farmez, or has him enter the navy or army. ‘The indi- 
vidual thus finds himself away from his former environment. 
Colonies of this kind can be established in civilized countries 
without any danger, for the supervision of the young men is 
not difficult. Whatever difficulties there are, they are not to 
be compared to agricultural colonies, where the men are con- 
demned to hard labor, as has been attempted in Italy, and is 
a grave error. 

Among many passing beyond adolescence there is a large 
number of novices at theft, who have been brought to crime 
by idleness, ignorance of a trade, abandonment, spirit of 
vagabondage. Such cases should be enrolled in a company 
of workers for the state, with a nominal salary, not inferior 
to the ordinary, but which will be retained for the payment 
of a fine to the state and for the damage to the injured party. 
Here there will be the choice between working and starving. 
The workman should not be released after he has fulfilled his 
obligations until he has found employment; then he should 
furnish security, which will be confiscated in case of another 
similar crime, and will not be rendered to him until after a 
number of years of good conduct. In case of the recidive, 
perpetual relegations should be made directly ; all other means 
are inutile, because there is a proof of a persistent individual 
cause: aversion to work. The same treatment is adapted to 
swindlers and forgers. 
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But sometimes the delinquent is not an idler or vagabond ; 
he has a trade by which he lives, he may be quite well-to-do, 
yet by a strange aberration he commits a theft, or by pure 
cupidity he takes money placed in his care, or he becomes 
suddenly a swindler or forger or bankrupt. But there is no 
proof of improbity on this account; as there exists no con- 
stant motive to determine a new crime, it is possible that the 
delinquent will not fall again, if his cupidity has been com- 
pletely disappointed, so that he sees that honest conduct is 
much better for his own interests. For this, there is nothing 
better than forced payment of the fine and damage to the 
injured party. This would produce other advantages for 
society. An unfaithful cashier or fraudulent bankrupt would 
know that if once discovered he could not enjoy the smallest 
part of the money stolen, but would have to return all, every 
penny ; or otherwise he would have to work an indefinite time 
for him whom he had robbed. This is a forcible way of caus- 
ing the sudden reappearance of the sum that might be thought 
to be in the hands of consorts. This is nuch more useful than 
imprisonment for a fixed time, which is no profit to any one, 
and only adds to the damage from the crime the expense of 
supporting the prisoner. If the money has really been spent, 
the offender must work without respite for repayment of the 
injured party. If he will not do it voluntarily, he will be 
obliged to do it in a company of works for the state, where 
there is no bread without labor. If, in spite of his efforts, 
he is unable to gain a sufficient sum, after a certain number of 
years, according to his age or his good-will, this constraint 
can be fixed to ten or fifteen years; but this term should be 
lengthened as soon as a want of assiduity is neticed. If the 
delinquent fulfils all his obligations, he is to be released, and 
deprived only of his political rights with interdiction of any 
public function, or of exercising commerce, if it is a case of 
a bankrupt. 

It will be noticed that temporary detention for a fixed time 
in advance (the typical penalty of our present legislation) 
has entirely disappeared in the system that has just been out- 
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lined. This new system is an attempt to give to penalties a 
social utility, and this is done in the most logical manner, by 
the principle of rational reaction against crime; this consists 
sometimes in absolute elimination by the death penalty, or 
relative elimination by seclusion in an asylum, or deportation 
with abandonment, or perpetual relegation, or indefinite 
relegation, or simple damages with payment of a fine, or by 
public labor. 

There are but few kinds of crime in which it is necessary 
to hinder the delinquent physically as the sole means of aveid- 
ing its repetition. Such is, for example, the counterfeiting of 
money. Here imprisonment is necessary until it is reason- 
able to suppose that they have no longer associates. — Impris- 
onment in advance applies to these cases, not in the code of 
criminmulity, in which there is a special immorality, incompat- 
ible with those attributive sentiments which are the basis 
of present morality. The immorality of these actions con- 
sists principally ina revolt against authority, or in disobedi- 
ence of the law. If this political element is predominant, the 
penalty should be of the nature capable of assuring support 
of the law. This does not pertain to real malefactors, but to 
revolts. Tere is the limit where the reasun of the state 
replaces the natural laws of social organization, and where 
considerations as to crime cease. 

To fight against an enemy with success, it is necessary to 
know him beforehand. Now this enemy, the criminal, the 
jurists do not know. In order to know him, one must have 
observed him for along time in prison. It is to those who 
have thus studied that the future will reserve the mission of 
transforming penal science into harmony with — social 


necessities. 
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BY JOHN TUNIS. 


THE report of the special committee appointed by the 
mayor to inspect the public institutions of Boston recalls to 
mind the laconic interrogation of school examination papers, 
‘¢If not, why not?” ‘I desire,” says His Honor, ‘‘ that you 
should personally inspect these institutions and their present 
management, and report to us in writing their condition, 
together with such recommendations as may seem desirable 
aud financially practicable.” At the same time the commit- 
tee is fairly and fully warned that the city is not prepared to 
go to any further expense. ‘‘ Every dollar that can be 
raised by taxes under the law is needed for the current 
expenses of the different departments.” Besides, the tax 
limit of the city is lived up to with a commendable dexterity. 
It was no free and dashing enterprise that the committee 
was invited to undertake, but a very careful survey, with a 
recommendation first, last, and all the time, ** we cannot 
spend any more money.” It is admitted that new buildings 
may be necessary. The committee is invited to recom- 
mend such as they deem necessary, and the city will, if it is 
approved, furnish them when the city is able to do so. 
Attention is also called to the disputed question whether the 
city had better remove its own wards from state and other 
institutions, and provide buildings, or leave them in their 
present homes. ‘The committee is invited also to suggest 
locations for the new buildings, which it is proposed to 
erect on Deer Island, and also to advise with the mayor, 








* Final report of the special committee ‘appointed by the mayor to 
inspect the public institutions of Boston, with the mayor’s message trans- 
mitting the same to the City Council. Rockwell & Churchill, City 
Printers. pp. 60. 
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in whose charge the Deer Island Schools should be placed. 
Having received these several instructions, the committee 
at once issued 2 notice, announcing its readiness to receive 
any communications, suggestions, or recommendations that 
might be forwarded to them over the name and address of 
the writer. To this enquiry only a small number of replies 
were made. Visits to the various city institutions were 
then arranged for, After a preliminary visit, an investigation 
was then made in detail. The committee made also visits to 
out-of-town institutions, not coming under the scope of the 
enquiry, but which it was thought wise to make for the 
sake of a proper comparison. Additional aid was sought 
and furnished by the Massachusetts Prison Association, from 
Mrs. C. R. Lowell, and Dr. C. Irving Fisher of the Presby- 
terian Hospital, both of New York. The committee was as 
follows: Frank Morison, Thomas F. Ring, Elizabeth G. 
Evans, Annette P. Rogers, Charles P. Putnam, Elizabeth 
M. McCarthy, Morton Prince. 

The report is arranged under these headings : Final Report 
on the Insane Asylums, Ifouse of Correction, South Boston, 
Deer Island Institutions (House of Reformation, Truant 
School for Boys, Truant School for Girls), Pauper Institu- 
tions (on Long and Rainsford Islands), Charlestown Alms- 
house, and the Marcella Street Home. The report closes 
with a couple of pages of concluding remarks and general 
suggestions. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that prevention and 
cure seem to be no part of the policy of the city’s charita- 
ble system. It is a melancholy conclusion to arrive at, at the 
close of this century of grace. Remedial charity is in every- 
body’s mouth and in nobody’s practice. The city of Boston 
is comparatively a small city in the matter of population, but 
there is certainly no city in this country, and few in any 
other, where the highest intelligence and broadest cultivation 
tell more directly on public affairs. There is certainly no 
city in this country, and few in any other, that can command 
the services of its best citizens for tke general welfare. 
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There are more cultivated people of leisure in Boston willing 
to co-operate in public philanthropy than in any other city in 
the Union, and yet this is the result: that a select committee 
returns from its visits, preliminary and detailed, to Rains- 
ford, Deer, and Long Islands, to Charlestown, to South Bos- 
ton, and other foreign parts, and tells the mayor that preven- 
tion and cure is not a conscious aim in the public institutions 
of Boston. The best thing that can be said is that the 
administration of the city’s charity is an honest administration. 
Where hundreds of thousands of dollars are expended, yet 
there is no whisper of a charge of corruption. That is the 
best thing that can be said. It is not a small matter. The 
committee say that, as far as the problem of management 1s a 
question of supplies, it would be difficult to improve the plan 
of the board. ‘* The purchases are made mainly by compet- 
itive bids twice a month; the prices paid are the lowest; the 
quality of the goods is, as a rule, acceptable, and well suited 
for the institutions. Careful inquiry has been made upon 
this matter among numbers of wholesale dealers, and the 
committee can confidently assert that in this particular the 
city is well and honestly served.” Now this is something to 
be very thankful for. It is beyond question that in the city 
of Boston the expectation that public officers should be hon- 
est and economical is more generally diffused and enforced 
than in any other city in the country. At the same time, as 
the committee reports, ‘economy is not the only standard of 
merit,” and particularly true it is that mere saving is not the 
highest kind of economy. Kconomy 1s one of the fine arts. 
It is of that kind that cometh not forth but by prayer and 
fasting. ‘‘On the contrary, your committee submits that 
expenditure which is so barren of good results must be 
counted as recklessly wasteful. The improvements of man- 
agement recommended by this committee could probably all 
be adopted without an increase of appropriation, as the cur- 
rent expenses of the department are well within its appropri- 
ation; and measures of prevention and reform must_ ulti- 
mately result in a vast saving of public money.” Saving 
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money by adopting new recommendations, with the strong 
probability of a temporary increased outlay, must be a siren 
song for the mayor, and one that he has learned to meet by 
the ancient expedient of Ulysses, of stopping ‘‘his ears 
against the voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely.” 
In the judgment of the committee, the poor-system of 
Boston is not effecting any change of character in the people 
under its care. The work is well done and honestly done, 
but the result is merely that the thousands who are in the 
asylums and workhouses of the city, are left as they were 
when they entered. Now this must be said for the city, that 
there is very little charity outside the public administration 
that does do much or little to alter the character of those on 
and among whom it works. Let any charity-worker be asked 
how much remedial charity he is sure he is doing. The 
amount is small, and must be small. Perhaps if this or that 
were changed, more remedial charitable work would be done. 
But at present very little is done, and it does not matter much 
whether we look inside or outside the city’s administration. 
Sometimes it seems that those who are most sure about the 
moral and spiritual effectiveness of their charitable work, are 
those who have been the least time engaged in it. It may be 
laid down as a broad maxim, and as some consolation to His 
Honor the Mayor, that remedial and reformatory work is the 
most difficult kind of all philanthropy, the one that requires 
the most favorable kind of subjects, the most cultivated kind 
of workers. The city may be able to do better. It may be 
possible to introduce some improvements, but in the very 
nature of the case the public administration of charity can- 
not be expected to do very much in the way of moral reform- 
ation. For originality of method, for painstaking efforts on 
individual character, for that boldness of trust in fallen 
natures, for the ability to bear failure, and even expect. it, 
you must not look to the city poor administration. It is not 
fair to expect the city’s officials to show wisdom, and moral 
force, and penetration, and insight, and courage. You may 
expect these things at the Berkeley Temple, or at St. 
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George’s Parish House, New York. The Andover House res- 
idents are doing it; we know tbe young ladies of the College 
Settlement in Tyler Street will show these qualities. Be it 
remembered, however, that these churches and settlements 
are dealing with a far less hopeless class of people than those 
the city is obliged to deal with. The city has to deal with the 
people who are in the sink of iniquity. The city has to deal 
with those who fall below the reach of churches and even 
missions. They are the out-of-works, they are the black- 
guards, they are the sots and bummers. We call the city to 
account, in the management of its poor, for not doing what 
almost all other agencies are unable to do. What church, or 
charitable society, or settlement, or mission, has any confi- 
dence that it is able to reform these poor creatures? Do you 
find many of these people in the church organizations? Do 
you find them in that cool nook in the heart of Toynbee Hall, 
or in the classes of University Hall, or in the Young Men’s 
Christian Union? You do not. They say thev are dealing 
with a different class. Dr. Rainsford said recently, at a mis- 
sionary meeting at the Diocesan House in New York, ‘* We 
cannot hope to do much of anything with the grown people. 
They will come to you as long as you supply tea and toast, 
and they will remain away when the tea and toast fails, or 
when the tea is served cold. Try for the children. You can 
do something for them.” ‘here is necessary pessimism 
about charitable work among the degraded grown-up folk. 
The Lord may grant us the means one day to touch their souls 
to finer issues, but there are few workers who have much hope 
of doing it now. The moral on reading this valuable report 
on the condition of the institutions of the city of Boston is 
that the edministration is honest and economical, and for this 
we are thankful; and at the same time our gratitude in this 
respect does not interfere with a lively expectation of favors 
to come. 








SOME SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 
BY RODERICK STEBBINS. 


Ir is the fashion to speak of existing evils in society as 
social problems, but the title is not only misleading, but, in 
some respects, positively harmful. A problem is a question 
asked by one person, to be answered by another, and this is 
just what a social problem is not. Many of our failures to 
solve such problems have come from accepting this definition. 
It implies that one class of society makes a probvlem, and 
then sets it for another to solve; or the tables are turned, and 
one class starts out on a tour of discovery, finds what it calls a 
problem in the condition of another class, and tries to settle it. 

In the one case there is a spirit of helplessness, as much as 
to say, ‘‘ Here we are in this difficulty —come and take us 
out of it.” In the other case it is the spirit of investigation, 
which exclaims, ‘‘ Here are some facts, let us study them and 
get out a report.” 

In neither is there any sympathy nor any co-operation. 
Neither is the right spirit, and neither has successfully solved 
any social problem. Each has tended, instead of uniting 
classes, to separate them, to intensify the differences, rather 
than to diminish them. It does men no good to feel that 
some one else will get them out of all the difficulties they 
may fall into. We discovered that long ago, but more recent 
is the discovery that neither does it do them good to be 
arranged, classified, and indexed, as if they were specimens 


in a naturalist’s case. It seems to them like patronage, and 
wonderfully like it it is. 

A social problem is not such a simple matter of question 
and answer as it has sumetimes been thought to be. The 
factors in the problem are not all where they are most clearly 
seen. As it takes two to make a quarrel, so it takes at least 
two to make a social problem ; that is, the difficulties arising 
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in society are not created by any one class, but one or more 
other classes are involved in them. Or, stated in another 
way, Whatever social question appears is the result of many 
causes, both in and out of that condition of society in which 
its most marked features are to be seen. 

In this sense we may speak of social problems, but in this 
sense alone that such a problem is not the monopoly of any 
one class, but is the joint property of many, if not of all. 
The recognition of this fact is one of the most hopeful signs 
of our times, and in its wider acceptance lies the hope for the 
future. The willingness to assume a portion of the responsi- 
bility for what is, whether it be at the North End or the 
Back Bay, of one corner of the town or the other, this is an 
indication of the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

No longer does one class in society stand off and look at 
another, and ask, ‘* What are you going to do about it?” but 
they change the pronoun, and ask instead, ‘‘ What are we 
going to do about it?” 

All men have by no means reached this idea of responsi- 
bility, but they are approaching it, sure, if slowly. It is the 
only way our social problems can be solved. One class will 
no longer help unless a disposition to help themselves is shown 
by the other class, and this other class will not be ‘ investi- 
gated” unless it sees a sympathetic participation in the prob- 
lem, and at least as much interest to help the facts as to be 
helped by them. 

But to come directly to the social problems of a country 
town, or at least to some of them. ‘The key-note to their 
solution is this willingness to share responsibility ; to use the 
first personal pronoun instead of the second. To arouse this 
feeling in a country town is not easy. The people are hear- 
ing constantly that the salvation of the poor is to get them 
out of the cities into the country, and they, therefore, per- 
haps excusable, conclude that the poor who are already in the 
country are saved. 

If the country town is near a city there is an added difli- 


culty. The needs of the neighboring city often appeal more 
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strongly to the philanthropic spirit than the demands of 
the smaller town. Poverty, suffering, want, degradation 
are much more apparent in the city, and, therefore, there 
seems more responsibility to be shared. The appearance of 
a country town is outwardly fair, only an occasional hovel 
which looks as if it might be the abode of misery. Ragged, 
half-fed children do not crowd the streets, a drunkard is rarely 
seen, and that most pitiable result of social depravity, a fallen 
women, is an unknown object. There is no field in a country 
town for a University Settlement; the mechanism of the 
Associated Charities is too intricate for its needs, and there 
is no striking piece of philanthropic work with which one can 
ally himself and feel the exhilaration of ‘* doing something.” 
Therefore, the men and women with minds and hearts inter- 
ested in their fellow-creatures, too often turn from the town 
in which they live to relieve the misery of the city which they 
are near. 

One reason for this is the sincere but mistaken idea that 
there is nothing to be done in a country town. Another 
reason is the subtle pride which makes it easier to undertake 
large schemes than small ones. As it is harder to be consist- 
ent and sympathetic at home than in a hospital or the home 
of the poor, so is it harder to do relief work in a town than 
charitable work in a city. 

These are two of the difficulties with which one who is 
interested in a country town must contend: the scarcity of 
true philanthropic interest, and, where the town is near a 
large city, the alienation of what interest there is to city 
problems. Of the first of these difficulties the country town 
has not the monopoly. Every education in the meaning of 
philanthropy is needed, but the second difficulty, the alien- 
ation of interest, I believe to be unique to suburban commu- 
nities. In other places the impulse is to do something at 
home, but here it is to do something in the city. 

It cannot be denied that the city presents most problems 
for the mind and heart to solve, but it does not exhaust them. 
The suburban town has not such abject poverty, but has it 
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poverty as difficult to deal with, and as harmful to the indi- 
vidual ; and when a sporadic case of absolute weakness and 
want does appear, there is the densest ignorance in regard to 
its treatment, and only temporary palliations are applied. .An 
instance of this occurred not long ago. The father of a large 
family of children was a drunkard, and the mother, probably 
discouraged at her futile efforts to keep ‘‘ things decent,” had 
long ceased to try. The atmosphere of the home was decid- 
edly bad. The oldest daughter, a girl of sixteen, was 
allowed to go when and where she pleased. The younger 
children were becoming accomplished beggars — there were 
eleven in all. An effort was made to procure legal control of 
the children, and to place them in good homes, but it was 
first necessary to show that they were actually suffering for 
food and clothing, and that could not be done; not because 
the father was earning anything —he was home drunk most 
of the time — but because the neighbors would not see the 
children suffer, and provided them with food. When these 
neighbors were asked to cease their kindness for a time that 
some legal action might be taken, they declined to do so, and 
as a result nothing can be done. The public needs still a 
large amount of enlightenment upon its mistaken charities. 
But by far the larger number of poor cases in a country 
town are the chronic poor who figure year after year in the 
town’s report as receivers of the town’s charity —a ton or 
two of coal, a weekly allowance, the equivalent of the board 
of a feeble-minded child, a barrel of flour, a peck of pota- 
toes, etc. In many cases this is charity well applied; in 
many cases itis not. So far as it is official it is often a mis- 
take, because, while corporations proverbially have no souls, 
they can not create qualities of soul in those whom they help. 
The habitual town pauper is neither grateful nor humble. 
He accepts everything as his due, and, coming from an imagi- 
nary inexhaustible chest in the Town Hall, he feels he has 
as good a claim to it as anybody. The lack of the personal 
element in the charities of such a town is their most serious 
drawback, and how to get it is a perplexing question. A 
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suggestion based upon experience may throw some light on 
the subject. In the first place the charities of the town 
should be dispensed by some other than the town officials. 
The town could be districted, and one or two or as many 
overseers appointed as were needed in each district. These 
persons should not be elected in town meeting, but should be 
appointed, without salary, by the selectmen. All cases 
applying for help should be referred to the overseers of the 
district in which they occurred, and the overseers should have 
final authority. There should be no higher appeal. The 
number of overseers should be such that none of their num- 
ber should be overtaxed and none of the poor unvisited. 
The idea would be to establish friendly personal relations 
between the town and its poor by means of the overseers ; 
opportunity for mutual benefit would arise, and the vague, 
undefined charity fund which now excites the imagination of the 
poor man, would be found to be clothed in flesh and blood, 
and possessing 2 personality at the same time sympathetic but 
yet not to be imposed upon. This method would also remove 
the suspicion of truckling for votes by the town officials in 
their treatment of the poor. 

Another problem apart from that of the really poor is the 
life of the isolated parts of a country town. There are lit- 
tle groups of people gathered here and there, some distance 
from ‘the Centre,” and not near enough to ** anything ” to 
have much social life. The result is a loneliness and monot- 
ony of life, particularly in the winter, of which city people 
know nething. The incentive to reading and study which 
sympathy in such pursuits gives is wanting. The increasezof 
intelligence by the exchange of -deas is very smali. In con- 
sequence these smaller communities within the larger one of 
the town itself are suffering for lack of healthy social inter- 
course and stimulating thought. 

It would seem that the church would find here its opportu- 
nity, in providing suitable amusements and instruction to 
which all would be welcome, but too often the practical diffi- 
culty of distance stands in the way. The people whom the 
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church would thus reach are too far off; they have not the 
means to drive, and many find the distance too great to walk. 
The church has to meet the same difficulty in its Sunday ser- 
vices. There is no public means of conveyance, and if the 
church provided it, which oftentimes it could ill afford to do, 
comparatively few would take advantage of it, since the 
church-going habit, as well as other thoughtful habits, has 
been allowed to die. If the church will go to them it will 
get a hearing, but in order to be efficient the minister must 
have the energy and resources of two men. It certainly 
requires as much spirit to preach to a few people as to a large 
number. Most ministers have their own Sunday services of 
church, Sunday School, and an evening meeting of some kind, 
and little time or strength remains for regular religious ser- 
vices in other parts of the town on the same day. Ifa 
church were strong enough to support two men one could be 
well employed in doing this home missionary work, preaching 
simple, undoctrinal Christianity in the different district 
school-houses of the town. In the enlarged use of the dis- 
trict school-house there is a partial solution, at least, of the 
peculiar social conditions of a country town. Until some 
method is devised for employing ministers for this kind of 
work, and until there are men who are willing to undertake 
it, the Sunday use of the school-house must be entrusted to 
laymen. A Sunday School may be started by the minister of 
achurch, and maintained by the people themselves. Some 
one in time may be induced to read a sermon or to offer a 
prayer, and thus the church spirit aroused, but this should be 
done, whether by minister or people, in an entirely unsecta- 
rian spirit, and with the sole purpose of arousing a devotional 
and not a controversial frame of mind. Neither should an 
effort be made to establish a church as a separate institution, 
but the people should be encouraged to feel that they belong 
to that church in the community which most nearly expresses 
their convictions, and a sense of responsibility to the main 
organization should be aroused by small contributions from 
time to time to its treasury. 
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But, aside from the Sunday use of the school-houses, there 
are six evenings in the week when the buildings are not occu- 
pied. The fires are kept up, and in every way the rooms 
are as comfortable as in the day-time. Why is there not here 
an opportunity to bring entertainment and instruction to those 
people who are debarred by circumstances from getting them 
elsewhere? The people themselves will not take the initiative 
in the matter. They do not know how. A leader must be 
found who is sufficiently of the people to avoid the suspicion 
of patronage, and yet sufficiently intelligent to direct them. 

The character of the entertainment will depend upon cir- 
cumstances, and what the leader wishes to accomplish. Asa 
suggestion, an evening of readings interspersed with music 
may be made interesting. The readings need not be given 
dramatically ; it is sufficient that they be fluent and intelligent, 
and let the selections be short and varied. The people can- 
not keep their attention undiverted for more than ten minutes ; 
then a rest for a minute or two allows them to begin again. 
As time goes on the standard and length of the readings may 
be increased, but whatever they are, if they are good, they 
will furnish topics for conversation. The neighbors will have 
something to say to each other besides remarks about the 
weather or town gossip. The heroic, pathetic, or humorous 
in the readings of the previous evening will find each its 
champion, and there will be a general broadening of interest. 

Of course the stereopticon offers almost unlimited facilities 
for instruction and delight, but it is expensive, whereas the 
readings cost nothing but the strength of the reader. 

In all such undertakings, however, the utmost care should 
be taken to avoid the suspicion of patronage. People are 
quick to suspect it, even when it does not exist. The only 
safeguard is to be sure it does not, exist. It is the rock on 
which so many good intentions go to pieces. It is almost an 
art to know what to do, and how to do it, in a country town. 
It is doubtful if any great amount of permanent good can 
come to a town without the spirit of co-operation and the 
sense of personal responsibility. We return to what was 
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said in the beginning. Whatever peculiar methods are 
adapted to special places, the motive which succeeds is the 
same everywhere, the abiding conviction that no man liveth 
to himself alone. 





TRADES-UNIONS FOR WOMEN. 


BY CLARE DE GRAFFENREID. 


TRADES-UNIONS for women are valuable : — 

I. Because they are educational. Membership brings 
duties that cannot be shirked. Officers must be elected, the 
fitness of various candidates discussed, their policy questioned 
and weighed, else the association becomes a farce. To fill 
positions of trust, girls must not be chosen as one chooses a 
May Queen, for her graces and popularity and good looks, 
but for wisdom, prudence, fairness, and firmness. The order 
of business must be dignified, requiring self-control, a cer- 
tain self-confidence, too, and a largeness of thought opposed 
to all personalities and squabbles. 

To vote seriously one must study the subject and boil down 
one’s ideas to mean flat ‘*no” or ** yes.” There is no longer 
room for mere sentiment or hysterical indignation when the 
issue is not whether we all like*’Mary well enough to stand up 
for her when the foreman ‘ fires” her, but whether Mary is 
right. 

The responsibility, too, of making decisions that may 
involve strikes and cut off the income and affect the well- 
being, not only of the workers, but of their helpless depend- 
ents, is grave enough to sober the most thoughtless girl. 
Though wages be near starvation point, fines and oppression 
almost unbearable, it may become a member’s duty to counsel 
submission when it is evident that protests would be useless 
or strikes would fail. 

On the economic side, weekly payments to support the 
union are a lesson in thrift. Girls who imagine saving to be 
impossible, who are sure that there is no margin in their 
small pay to cut expenses lower, will yet manage to put aside 
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fifteen cents a week for the good of the society, and, having 
discovered how to lay by fifteen cents for the union, they 
learn to save as much more for themselves. 
































II. Unions among those of a particular trade are broaden- 
ing and humanizing. They lift a wage-earner out of her own 
rut, and incline her to live and act more for the general 
good; in fine, she becomes more sympathetic. 

It is urged that organizations are selfish to outsiders and 





invade the rights of non-unionists. I believe this charge to 
be frequently true in time of strikes, and even as regards the 
exclusion of apprentices. Boys would often like to learn 
trades, but, the unions forbidding, the lads must become day- 
laborers, or choke up still more the already crowded avenues 
to clerkships, though not for love nor money can competent 
artisans be got to mend our doors or lay our pavements. 
Again, the union demands thirty cents an hour for the time 
not only of an unskilled immigrant, but of a finished artisan. 
This objection to organized combinations would vanish with 
graded wages and due recognition of merit; and both justice 
and public sentiment demand fair play for men willing to take 
the job the union refuses. 

Moreover, elevating as they do the interests of the masses 
above the interests of the individual, these associations call 
forth some of the nobler human traits. The strong must help 
and stard by the weak; the fortunate must share, the good 
things of life with those less favored. I know a woman’s 
union where the first step of the officers was to teach about 
twenty of the members to read and write — these twenty girls 
having been put to work so young that they had forgotten 
their primary lessons, though they were not lacking in 
intelligence. 

III. From the economic standpoint combinations are 
strong. True, the one selfish worker advances more rapidly 
if she does not handicap herself by demanding as much for 
others as she earns, when, in fact, the others’ services are 
worth less. In non-union establishments the few are gen- 
erally well paid, the mass gets the lowest market wages. In 
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union establishments wages are more equalized; all earn con- 
siderably higher pay, and no one worker is specially favored. 
Whole industries are frequently uplifted by trades-unions, 
especially in England, where co-operation of purpose is better 
understood than in America. The secretary of the Trades- 
Union League named to me a score of occupations in which, 
since unions were organized, girls earn from four cents to 
twenty-five cents a day more than formerly. In this country 
I have found corresponding instances where the shortening of 
hours and rise in wages, because of trade combinations, is far 
more noticeable, as in the shoe and tobacco industries. 

Another advantage is that some unions fix the piece-work 
pay for men and women at the same rate, as at weaving and 
cigar-making. On the other hand, certain men’s unions are 
very hostile to women competitors, and hinder their progress 
by every possible device. 

IV. The objections to women’s trades-unions and their 
weak points are the objections and weak points pertaining to 
most new schemes. Because one combination is inexpedient, 
or another is inexperienced, it does not follow that concerted 
action is always a failure or unwise. Local conditions must 
determine the necessity for unions. In certain cities, in par- 
ticular industries, organization would be most helpful; in the 
same industry elsewhere, uncalled for. In certain trades and 
at certain factories, organization merely to raise wages at that 
place is at present needless, the working-girls’ condition being 
prosperous, and the manufacturer her best friend. Again, 
sometimes competition is so keen that even the most just and 
generous employer cannot afford to pay higher rates. To 
fight him would be to fight the air. But to ‘ freeze out” the 
sweater and middle-man, the grasping dealer with small cap- 
ital but large acquisitiveness, by a thorough organization of 
low-paid sewing-women at home, in tenements, and in shops, 
would be the holiest act of the nineteenth century. 

A weak point of defensive associations is that they often 
rashly become offensive, and antagonize the proprietors, where 
peaceful courses would serve better. Without looking ahead 
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or counting the cost, the union makes an issue about a trifle, 
wasting the money and strength that ought to be reserved for 
great principles. Indeed, few women’s unions are strong 
enough not to fear having their existence known, whereas, 
were they prudent and firm, the very knowledge of their 


existence might avert strikes and prevent oppression. 
* * * * * * * 


Trades-unions, I have found, make assertions about low 
wages which they have no figures to prove; and thus the 
employer’s books constitute the only reliance of those of us 
who are seeking the truth. It has often been said to me by 
workers: ‘* You'll get facts in that establishment. The union 
keeps its own statistics.” But the union had no statistics ; 
and in the absence of proof to the contrary the employer’s 
figures must be accepted, though often contradicting the 


workers’ deelaration. 
* a * * * * * 


“ach union should require every member to keep a book 
showing wages received, time employed and time lost, and 
whether time was lost from free-will or lack of work at the 
shop. Every violation of factory law, with date and hour, 
should be noted, every case of injustice recorded without 
prejudice. To appoint, too, a board of arbitrators from 
among the workers, not from outsiders, who might represent 
the union in grave crises, would incline the employers to name 
arbitrators also, to all of whom misunderstandings might be 
submitted. 

The good results of trades-unions are not to be achieved 
by an offensive but by a defensive policy, not by leaps, by 
pursuing sudden or selfish impulses, nor by revolution. On 
the contrary, they are attained by slow and often painful 
education, by biding one’s time, by obedience, and even sub- 
mission, and never without loyalty to law.—Far and Near. 























KODAK VIEWS OF LONDON CHARITIES. 


BY L. H. C. 


Tue British Museum and the eminently respectable coterie 
of substantial mansions in its neighborhood all but overlook a 
quarter of London which bears a strong family likeness to 
the notoriously disreputable East End of that city. Here, 
Sundays as well as week days, shops and stalls, malodorous 
with stale vegetables and ancient meat or fish, cater to the 
unkempt and unwashed habitants; dingy dwellings, sugges- 
tive to more than one sense of ‘‘ decayed gentility,’ hob-nob- 
with imposingly massive blocks of improved tenement-houses ;. 
gin-palaces and less pretentious drinking-shops drive a_thriv- 
ing trade; grimy children gaze longingly into equally grimy 
windows, where cheap ‘‘ sweets’’ and penny toys mock their 
desires ; and one glance assures you that no monetary confer- 
ence can raise the situation from a copper to a silver basis. 

If you have walked south from the British Museum you 
are in St. Giles and nearing the purlieus of the whilom 
infamous Seven Dials. If you have walked east you are in 
Clerkenwell, where, just out of Clerkenwell Road at the end 
of a short, narrow, ill-favored lane called Vine Street, is the 
Field Lane Institution, so named from its first location. A 
large, irregular edifice, solidly built of grey stone, and fire- 
proof within and without, is the headquarters of the institu- 
tion, which includes in its manifold benefactions, night refuges 
for men and women, ragged schools, girls’ sewing classes, 
boys’ evening classes, a young servants’ training home, 
mothers’ meeting, creche, penny bank, ragged church, house 
to house visitation, help in maternity cases, temperance work, 
and various other ministrations, besides two industrial homes 
for boys and girls in the north of London. 

For years this many-sided charity was fostered and pre- 
sided over by the great English philanthropist, the late Lord 
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Shaftesbury ; and among its present managers are nobles of 


is, therefore, doubly interesting to read the account of its hum- 
ble origin in a letter written by one of its founders to the 
jubilee meeting last year : — 

‘*T left Coventry about the year 1838, to live in Seymour 
Street. I met with a neighbor; his name was Santo; he was 
engaged as one of the city missionaries. One day he told 
me he was going to begin a school in the neighborhood of 
Field Lane —an evening school. I told him I would go with 
him with pleasure. I met him and we went to White Hart 
Yard, where he engaged a first floor front; our stock con- 
sisted of one Bible, one Prayer Book, two stools, two short 
forms, one box for a table, and an old iron candlestick. The 
first night we had tive young women; their ages were from 
eighteen to twenty-three, but, oh! what a mass of wicked- 
ness and vice I shall never forget. They thanked us and 
promised to come that night-week. They came, but we could 
see there was something new to be acted that night; they sat 
tittering among themselves. At last we heard footsteps on 
the stairs, and in came five young men about their ages. They 
asked if they might come and be taught to read. Mr. Santo 
told them they must let it be till we got more help. Then they 
asked if they might stop and hear us read. They had not 
been in the room five minutes when out went the candles, 
and I shall never forget what followed. We lay close to the 
wall on the floor. They came round the room several times, but 
could not findus. If they had I verily believe they would have 
murdered us both — in fact, they said they would if they could 
find us —but the Lord was our keeper and shield. Yes, He 
was very merciful to us. We soon turned it into a Sunday 
School, then it gradually increased and we got help from St. 
James School. Mr. Santo did not come to the Sunday School, 
and a Mr. McDonald and I had it to our two selves for some 
time.” 

Those two workers in 1842 have grown to 113, and the vol- 
untary contributions have grown from about $6 to nearly 








highest degree, while a royal prince has been its eulogizer. It | 
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$14,000. The five scholars in the Evening Ragged Schools 
have now become 509, and since 1870 no fewer than 800 
children have passed through the Industrial Schools, and the 
earnings of the children have amounted to nearly $6,000. 
These figures from the last report indicate some of the high- 
water marks which the institution has reached during its half- 
century of rise and progress. 

The whole system is well worth study, but several of the 
methods for getting hold of the very lowest are especially 
interesting ; one of these is the daily distribution of ** broken 
food.” About four in the afternoon a motley crowd, gener- 
ally dirty and ragged, and sometimes bold and rough, col- 
lects in one of the school-rooms. Boys and girls, women, old 
and young, and with or without babies in arms or small tod- 
dlers grasping their skirts; the majority of them with faces 
which misery, exposure, want, and often vice have robbed of 
every vestige of comeliness, until you wonder at the various 
forms of repulsive ugliness into which a woman’s countenance 
can be moulded. But there are exceptions; here is a face 
sturdily honest and pleasant, albeit deeply lined, and there is 
another gentle and refined, but unspeakably sad. Both the 
women are scrupulously neat, and the latter so lady-like that 
she might be easily mistaken for one of the helpers. There, 
too, is a young matron with a certain peony-like attractive- 
ness, notwithstanding her evident shiftlessness. 

One by one, as their names are called, they defile into the 
large, flagged court, where stands the Cook (you divine at 
once that his title is spelt with a capital), in cap and apron, 
and armed with a very large and very bright tin scoop. In 
front of him is a wide, metal-covered shelf, heaped several 
feet high with a conglomerate mass of meat, potatoes, bread, 
etc. (but, happily, no gravy), the ‘* cold remains” of the noon 
dinners it is customary here for some of the largest city firms 
to give their numerous employes. As each one passes she 
holds out a cloth, possibly a clean towel, more probably old 
burlaps or dirty sacking, though large, red bandannas are 
quite the vogue ; and one sorry little lad'\(who, since his mother 
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went to the hospital, seems to have cut the acquaintance of 
soap and water) presents a good half of an old black petti- 
coat. Very impartially Cook doles out to each a running- 
over scoopful, measuring about a peck, and then the recipient 
crosses to where twe huge cauldrons stand heaped with broken 
bread, which is served out in the same bountiful fashion. This 
daily average of one hundred beneficiaries all represent fam- 
ilies upon whom the institution has, or is trying to secure, a 
hold through its various classes and meetings. Among them 
not a few (widows, the aged, etc.,) are thus saved from star- 
vation, while a constant, though varying, dependency of thirty 
to forty families are kept out of the workhouse, during times 
when their income is cut off by illness or loss of employment. 

The ragged church is another successful method. It is held 
each Sunday in the Great Room, which seats from six to 
seven hundred. The last Sunday in December being the day 
for the distribution of tickets for the Christmas dinner, the 
room was packed. Perhaps a quarter of those present were 
women, and the rest men, mainly of the tramp fraternity — 
roughs and toughs, true representatives of the ‘* dangerous 
classes,” with aspects so evil that it made the soul shudder 
that God’s image could be thus defaced, and brother-man and 
sister-woman thus embruted. Closely-cropped heads sug- 
gested recently-liberated jailbirds, and sullen sneers revealed 
the passions seething within. Here and there among the 
crowd were good and manly faces, pale and gaunt, heart-sick, 
but patient and steadfast — some of them far too young and 
others far too old for such woeful burdens. The greatest 
surprise was the heartiness with which this strange congrega- 
tion joined in the singing, the excellent order maintained, and 
the good attention given to the address — which, by the way, 
was delivered by a layman, an American resident of London. 

At the close of service each one received a great chunk of 
bread and a big mug of steaming soup, as well as a Christ- 
mas dinner ticket. 

The same place on the next day (December 26th, called 
Boxing Day in England,) witnessed a reversal of proportion 
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between the spiritual and material feeding. The ragged 
church, with a supplementary luncheon, had become a ragged 
dinner-party, with short introductory addresses. 

Long tables covered with white cloths, Christmas greens, 
garlanded Bible texts, white, lettered on red, gave a festive 
brightness to the room, notwithstanding the rows of tatter- 
demalions who occupied the guest-seats. It was a gala collec- 
tion of London tramps, whose appearance would not be reas- 
suring in a lonely place, and whose odor was certainly not 
that of sanctity. Yet at least two of them were seen furtively 
wiping away tears as the ante-dinner speakers earnestly, 
kindly, and skillfully appealed to their better feelings. On 
the whole, though, while all showed a keen interest in the 
anecdotes and a shrewd appreciation of the humor, there was 
a wonderful quickness at scenting a moral, and each time that 
an application was imminent the room resounded with violent 
paroxysms of coughing. However, an English speaker is 
not easily coughed down, and the variety of a little novel 
morality was a very appropriate spice for the forthcoming 
dinner. 

It came — great roasts of beef, juicy and smoking, heaps 
of browned and boiled potatoes, — and was distributed 
promptly and impartially, gentlemen carving and ladies 
serving. Half a pound of beef, and half a loaf of bread, 
with potatoes in proportion to each guest, followed by 
genuine plum pudding, was a gospel of good-will within the 
understanding of every one there, and in the two other rooms, 
as well as in the long line of shivering unfortunates who were 
waiting outside in the cold alley for their turn at the feast and 
the warm brightness within. 

This dinner has been furnished for many years to large 
numbers. It is computed that upon the occasion before thi 
last the institution served Christmas dinners, either in the 
building or in their own homes, to about thirty-eight hundred 
persons. 

But Field Lane is by no means the only institution where 
this is the custom; and probably nothing adds more to the 
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cheer of merry Christmas in England than the knowledge 
that all over the land the outcasts of society are sharing, by 
tke thousands, in the good things of this festive day, and that 
even the inmates of the workhouses are entitled by parlia- 
mentary enactment to their portion also of the traditional 
and universal roast beef and plum pudding. 


THE INCOMING ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
INDIAN. 


BY HERBERT WELSH. 


Tue Indian cause is approaching the changes and chances 
of a new administration. Such an event always brings 
serious possibilities to a work so largely dependent upon the 
general attitude and the specific action of the government as 
that of the civilization of the Indian; hence those of his 
friends who are keenly interested in the progress of that 
work, and who are placed in close contact with it, are natur- 
ally concerned as to what general policy a new President will 
adopt in regard to it, what will be the character of the lead- 
ing officials whom he will select to carry his plans into execu- 
tion, and of the subordinates — Indian agents and others — 
whom they in turn will choose to perform all details of work 
within the range of the service. The question of precisely 
what work is to be done, and just how it is to be done, ought 
to have an interest for many people, because it involves inti- 
mately the welfare of 250,000 human beings, who are pecn- 
liarly helpless and dependent upon us while in the transition 
state through which they are now passing; and then, too, it 
ought to be an interesting question because we individually 
can do so much—far more than we are apt to realize — 
toward having this work well done rather than ill done. The 
writer has been much impressed, in a ten years’ praciical 
acquaintance with the Indian work, by the sensitiveness of 
the government, both in its Executive and Legislative 
branches, to public opinion, and public opinion in this coun- 
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try, where ideas form quickly and travel easily, is rapidly 
y determined by those who think and feel and _ express 
| themselves. 

The moment that public sentiment on the Indian question 
has been enough instructed to crystallize itself into clear, 
sharply-defined views as to what ought to be done, it has 
reached a point of progress where neither the Executive nor 

f Congress is likely to go far contrary to its wishes. 

The government’s object in the care of its Indian wards is 
first, to provide for their education — so as to fit them for the 
| hard, practical duties and trials of life, which involve fore- 
most among these self-support. 

Second. To furnish such protection as the Indian may 
need during the transition period between dependent savagery 
and independent civilization, so as to guard him effectively 
from the incessant attempts which designing whites make to 
effect his ruin, by removals from arable lands, which the 
whites want, to poor or distant lands which at the time they 
do not want. To develop his individual power through educa- 
tion, to protect him during this period of development, and 
until he is fitted to protect himself,— this is the work of the 
government. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of doing the work at once, 
and doing it well, is found not so much in the Indian as in 
ourselves — partly in our greed — what we euphoniously call 
} the «* Anglo-Saxon land-hunger,” partly in the false and wholly 
unsatisfactory system under which the government, as repre- 
sented by both political parties, has hitherto conducted Indian 
affairs. IT refer to the spoils system, which means appoint- 
ments and removals for partisan and personal reasons, rather 
5 than for the good of the service and the welfare of the Indian. 
Both parties have been equally guilty of a gross misuse of the 
Indian service in this regard, though the lamentable results 
which have followed cannot within the limits of this paper be 
depicted in detail. Under President Cleveland’s first admin- 
istration agents and employees throughout the service were 
Most of the changes were made for 
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party reasons, and, in a large number of cases which came to 
the knowledge of the Indian Rights Association, weak or bad 
appointments were made to fill the vacancies. In a number 
of cases, however, the appointments were excellent, and in 
all such the association gladly recognized this fact, while in 
the general proscription which the Republican politicians insti- 
tuted against the appointees of President Cleveland the asso- 
ciation vainly endeavored to prevent the removal of worthy 
appointees. Under the present administration no Indian 
agent, so far as the writer is aware, who was appointed by 
President Cleveland escaped the spoilsman’s axe. This state- 
ment of fact touches what the writer cannot but regard as a 
fundamental wrong which the government inflicts upon the 
Indian. It curses him more deeply and effectively than does 
any other evil which it is in the power of us asa people to 
remove. The spoils system, in the work for Indian civiliza- 
tion, does not only mean the appointment of bad and ineffi- 
cient men here and there —such offences must needs come 
occasionally under any system—but it means that wide- 
spread weakness and poverty of results in administration 
which attend the operations of any system where encourage- 
ment and reward for duty well done, protection and continu- 
ance in service for the faithful servant is not the guiding prin- 
ciple under which authority is exercised. Under this system 
government authority is robbed of that dignity, power, and 
continuity of policy which are necessary to win respect and 
to produce solid results. Nevertheless, it must be remem- 
bered that while Presidents are partly, they are by no means 
wholly, responsible for the continuance of this evil. They 
should neither be wholly excused nor wholly blamed in regard 




























to it. The indifference of the citizen may be considered as 
the silent partner, and the clamor of the politician the active 
partner in this bad business. There can be no question as to 
the sincere desire of President Cleveland during his first 
administration to promote the civilization of the Indians and 
to protect them from wrong. In more than one conspicuous 
instance he showed his convictions and his courage in prevent- 
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ing or redressing acts of unjust aggression under which they 
suffered. But unfortunately he chose officials as heads of the 
Indian Department who managed its affairs strictly upon the 
lines of the partisan spoilsman. The President became con- 
vinced, toward the close of his administration, that the 
abuses complained of were real, and he proceeded to remove 
them by practically withdrawing the disposal of patronage 
from those who misused it. This resulted in the resignation 
of the commissioner and assistant commissioner, and the 
appointment of Mr. John H. Oberly as commissioner, who, 
during his short term of office, effected a very marked 
improvement in the management of the bureau. Neither can 
we doubt that President Harrison earnestly desired the wel- 
fare of the Indians. In appointing Gen. Morgan as Indian 
commissioner he gave the service, so far as Indian education is 
concerned, the most effective man who ever held that office, 
and one whose policy for the development of the Indian 
school service, and for the gradual withdrawal of government 
appropriations for the use of the various religious bodies in 
the education of Indian children, set the standard for the atti- 
tude of the government so long as the Indians remain its 
wards. But President Harrison’s administration of Indian 
affairs struck upon the same rock which proved so disastrous 
to that of his Democratic predecessor. He adopted what is 
eupboniously called the ** Home Rule Policy,” whereby most 
of the Indian reservations became the political spoils of the 
politicians of those territories and states in which they are 
located. The Indian Rights Association warned the present 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Noble, of the dangers of this 
policy, and its probable results, but in vain. The warning 
received a startling confirmation in the Sioux outbreak of two 
winters ago, which culminated in the massacre of Wounded 
Knee. This trouble had more than one cause, but the most 
potential]was bad agency management at Pine Ridge, the seat 
of disturbance, due to spoils appointments under both Demo- 
cratic and Itepublican administrations. The Indian Rights 
Association was not slow to use this incident to renew its agi- 
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tation for the extension of Civil Service Reform rules to such 
places in the Indian service as they are applicable. The 
public responded strongly, and President Harrison extended 
the operation of the rules to seven hundred places in the 
Indian service the following April. Commissioner Morgan, 
himself an earnest civil service reformer, has done all in his 
power to exclude the spoils system from the school service, 
and with partial success, but over the appointment of agents 
he has had no control. These positions have been looted by 
the Republican spoilsmen, and there have been substituted for 
their Democratic predecessors, in most cases, low-grade 
Republican politicians. 

This statement of past events is necessary to a fair presen- 
tation of the situation on the eve of Mr. Cleveland’s assump- 
tion of the Presidency for the second time. If an outline of 
what a friend of the Indian would hope for, as to the Presi- 
dent’s course, may be hazarded, it would be somewhat as 
follows : — 

(1) The choice of a Secretary of the Interior who, by 
capacity, high character, and training, will give assurance of 
an honest, intelligent, and sympathetic management of Indian 
affairs ; one who will be seleeted, while with a fair considera- 
tion of political and other exigencies, not solely with a view 
to these considerations ; a man who will heartily support the 
present admirable policy of Indian education, and above all 
who will be fully in accord with Mr. Cleveland’s Civil Service 
Reform views. Such a man among the Democrats as, for 
example, Senator Proctor (formerly Secretary of War) is 
among Republicans, should be chosen, — one who is business- 
like, wise, earnestly interested in the civilization of the 
Indian. 

(2) The Indian Commissioner should not be removed for 
political reasons. The policy of the Indian Bureau should 
not change under changing administrations; the Bureau is 
only concerned with business and philanthropic work, and its 
head should ibe selected or removed only with a view to the 
right performance of that work. Politics should be as rigidly 
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excluded from the Bureau as they are now from any great 
business or charitable enterprise. Therefore, if the President 
should, upon examination, decide that the present commis- 
sioner is a faithful and competent officer, and is fitted to carry 
out the President’s Indian policy, it would be to the interest 
of the service to retain him; but if, for any reason, the 
appointment of a new commissioner should be determined upon, 
he should be a man of practical experience in Indian affairs, 
with a thorough knowledge of the details of work upon the 
agencies. Above all, he should be in sympathy with the 
principles of Civil Service Reform, and thoroughly committed 
to resist the efforts of the spoilsmen to capture the Indian 
service. An admirable, indeed an extraordinary, opportunity 
is open to Mr. Cleveland to avoid the unfortunate and disas- 
trous errors which brought so much discredit on his former 
Indian administration, and so largely disappointed his own 
expectation of brilliant results. The first critical point will 
have been passed when the right decision has been made in 
the choice of «a Secretary of the Interior and an Indian Com- 
missioner, and upon the adoption of the reform principle 
throughout the entire Indian service. This will not at all 
interfere with many changes of the present Indian agents; 
but where such removals are necessary the grave question 
will arise, What kind of men are to fill their places? Prob- 
ably no step could be taken more likely to secure the great 
end which Civil Service Reform has in view, and which, at 
the same time, would subject the President to the least annoy- 
ance in accomplishing his object, than to make a careful selec- 
tion of experienced army officers to serve as Indian agents 
where removals are really necessary. Officers have so served 
in several instances with great credit to themselves and with 
advantage to the Indians. There is one conspicuous instance, 
that of Captain George LeRoy Brown, Acting Agent at the 
Pine Ridge Agency, South Dakota, in which an army oflicer 
has proved his capacity for such service. Such a use of army 
officers by no means implies a military occupation of an 
Indian reservation, nor the transfer of the Indians to the care 
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of the War Department. The writer, after a careful consid- 
eration of the proposed plan, believes that it is quite feasible, 
and, if judiciously put into operation, will yield very satis- 
factory results. 

We may have confidence that the incoming President will 
adopt an Indian policy in general harmony with that outlined 
in this article; but let us remember that in so doing, and in 
carrying such a policy into execution, his success will in a 
large measure depend upon the prompt and vigorous support 
which he receives from public sentiment. The spoilsmen are 
neither tardy nor languid in their demands for the adoption 
of a very different policy. What have those who believe in 
wise and just dealing, in reform, and in progress, to say on 
the other side? 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS AND CONTRACT 
SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. DANIEL DORCHESTER, D. D. 


[We have great pleasure in publishing an early report of 
Dr. Dorchester to the Indian Commissioners, at their annual 
meeting at Washington on the 12th of January. I should 
like to add to the suggestions of Dr. Dorchester, what he 
would not have added, that one evident reason for the 
improvement which he notes in the management of these 
schools is that at last we have had a sensible and intelligent 
man at the head of the department of education of the Indian 


Bureau. It is probably too much to hope that the services of 


such a man can be retained in the change of administration ; 
but whether he be retained or not, the whole Indian cause has 
been advanced faster than one would have dared to hope, by 
the presence of an impartial and determined man of con- 
science at the head of the most important activities of the 
Indian Bureau. ] 

It is very pleasant to stand in this presence, and to find 
myself in contact with so many warm friends of the Indian. 
I have been living, the greater part of the time for the last 
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four years, where friendship for the Indian was very limited 
and very unreliable, and where the Indians were regarded 
rather as tools for the accomplishment of certain secular ends. 

I would like to say first of all, as briefly as I can, that I 
am greatly impressed with the progress which has been made, 
from almost every point of view, in the work of Indian 
education and civilization. I visited a great many schools 
immediately upon my appointment, and I frequently find 
myself now contrasting the superintendents, teachers, and 
other employees of Indian schools at the present time with 
those whom I found at that time occupying those positions ; 
and the advance has been incalculable, not only in personal 
and moral qualities, but also in religious and _ intellectual 
qualities. The harmony of the schools and the Indian agencies 
has also incalculably increased ; I expected to have a quarrel 
to settle in every place I went when I first started. I attrib- 
ute this improvement in harmony to the improved character 
of the employees in the schools and on the reservations, and 
in part also to the system of rules and regulations which have 
been adopted by the Indian Bureau and carried into operation 
in the schools. A second edition of the Rules and Regula- 
tions has been issued, and is a great improvement on the first ; 
but the first was a great help in defining the position and 
duties of the various employees, a thing very much needed. 
And there has been a great improvement in the scholarship 
of the schools. I went into many schools at first where the 
pupils, after three or four years spent in study, were 
wrestling with the fundamental rules of arithmetic, and had 
very little knowledge of grammar. But I must not dwell now 
on that phase. There has been a great improvement in the 
buildings. I found myself almost constantly under the neces- 
sity of criticising the absence of sitting-rooms for the boys 
and girls in all my earlier reports, and the absence also of 
assembly-rooms. These have been largely supplied, and 
others are in course of preparation. Then the moral and 
social environment of the schools is incalculably improved 
with the improvement in the harmony of the reservations and 
the agencies. 
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The religious question has been in my thoughts all the time, 
and the prejudice that government schools cannot teach relig- 
ion | have met everywhere when I have returned from the 
reservations ; and when I have been upon the reservations I 
have found agents very anxious about the introduction of 


religious matters into the government school. They have 
felt that, if any door were thrown open for Protestant min- 
isters, the Roman Catholic priests in the neighborhood would 
want to come in and have a share in the exercises. I found 
one such case recently and I said, ‘* 1 do not see any dif- 
ficulty. Say to the priest that if he wants to come in, in the 
same way that 2 Protestant minister does, simply to make 
the boys and girls better, to lift up their ideas, let him come 
in. Of course you do not admit a Protestant minister to teach 
sectarianism, to take his denominational catechism and teach 
it to the pupils. If the priest wants to come in, not simply to 
make Roman Catholics, but to encourage them to be better, 
why, he can come in.” But there is the difficulty ; they do 
not want to come in that way. Many of them come simply 
to make Roman Catholics. The Presbyterian missionary, 
as I have found in a number of cases, simply teaches a broad, 
generous, unsectarian Christianity ; so the Episcopal mission- 
ary, and so the Methodist missionary. And when the Roman 
Catholic can do the same, let him come in. ‘This seems to 
solve the question for some of the agents who had really been 
anxious to do the right thing. I can take you to some govern- 
ment training-schools that are as religious as any of the 
denominational schools. I was particularly impressed with 
the Sunday School in the Albuquerque government school. 
You could not go through that school and see the teachers 
conduct their classes, and enjoy the opening and closing exer- 
cises, without seeing that there is a positive work of religious 
influence there. I have had particular occasion to search that 
school because there have been some scandals about it; I 
think they are false and malicious, and that the school ranks 
very high in its religious influence. I might take you to the 
Keams Canon School, where I found the same thing. A teacher 
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said to we that in her class of forty-five every pupil could 
repeat every Golden Text in the year 1891 and 1892 to that 
date, which was the first of July ; and I saw it tested. We sent 
out some testaments, enough for each pupil in that school, and 
when they arrived the pupils were delighted with them, and 
it was said they could be seen sitting down upon a rock some- 
where, all around in that deep canon, studying their testa- 
ments in their odd moments. The same condition we tind in 
many other schools. 

The religious atmosphere at Santee is of a very high order, 
as are all the exercises of that school. Reference was made 
to the Roman Catholic Schools on the Standing Rock Reser- 

ration. It was my fortune to be for ten days right in the 
family of Benedictine Sisters who had charge of one of the 
government schools there, and I had an interior view of the 
school. It was one of those peculiar institutions where the 
government furnishes the buildings, pays all the running 
expenses, the salaries of the teachers and superintendents, and 
yet the Roman Catholics put in the teachers. This is one of 
those reservations which, under the Grant policy, was given to 
the Catholics; they have had a Catholic agent there for a long 
time, who is a very fine agent, broad and fair-minded. Ie has 
insisted, in his dealings with that school, that the government 
rules and regulations should be carried out, and the course of 
study is very strictly observed. I said to myself, ‘* Now I 
shall expect to find considerable of the distinctively Roman 
Catholic element in this school,” but I did not find it as I had 
expected. I found the catechism was not taught in the school 
buildings at all, either in or out of school hours. The Sister 
Superior said, ‘‘ The priest takes care of that. There is the 
chapel, and he attends to that. We are in a government 
school.” I did find when they came around the table they 
asked the usual blessing as the Roman Catholics do, preced- 
ing it by the usual signs. But I{did not object very much 
to that; it was what I should call a good Orthodox invo- 
cation of the divine blessing. And I found that in opening 
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the school exercises they repeated the Lord’s Prayer, or that 
part of it which the Catholic Church recognizes, and they 
repeated the Ten Commandments, and they repeated quite a 
number of their little Collects. Among others there was a 
most interesting Collect, recognizing the two great command- 
ments: ‘* I love thee, O God, with all my heart, my mind, and 
strength, and my neighbor as myself for love of thee. I 


’ 


pray to be forgiven as I forgive others.” I wish all our Prot- 
estant people could adopt that language as sincerely and 
heartily as I believe it was repeated there. At a meeting of 
school superintendents at Lawrence, in a paper on moral 
training, I brought in that beautiful Collect, which any of us 
here would adopt, at the close ; and everybody thought it was 
‘¢a very fine thing; they hardly knew where it came from.” 
The statement has been made and repeated a number 
of times by Senator Vest, that the Jesuits, by which he 
means the Roman Catholics, have done the most efficient 
work in advancing the Indians towards civilization, and 
especially in inculcating industries among Indian pupils. 
This remark has been circulated very widely, as you are 
aware. Iam not here to attack the Jesuits. I am not here to 
attack any denomination ; I try to be as broad and liberal and 
generous as I can be, and to allow great latitude to individ- 
uals who differ with me. But it is fitting, having been in the 
field as I have, and having witnessed the condition of things 
everywhere in the contract schools as well as the government 
schools, that I should make a proper statement ‘of the case. 
And especially is it fitting in view of the very harmonious 
relations I have had with those people. I have done my work 
in an unsectarian and unpartisan way, and have contended 
from the beginning that, as an officer of the government, I 
had nothing to do with denominations as such. I found 
things considerably at fault sometimes, and felt myself 
under the necessity of criticizing a good deal. I remember 
saying to a Sister Superior, ‘* We do not raise any question 
about your being Roman Catholics; we do not raise any 
question as to whether you shall be on this reservation; we 
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do not raise any question as to whether you shall do what you 
think to be your duty religiously for the Indians. That is 
not a question. But, this being a government institution, 
owned by the government, supported by the government, 
and all your salaries paid by the government, I submit to you 
whether you should take an hour for purely denominational 
exercises in your school two or three times a week?” Of 
course, no reply could be made to it. Just so I have treated 
these people everywhere. 

Now I am to speak in regard to what they do in the line of 
industries. I want to say in the first place that Mr. Vest 
might just as well have made that remark sitting in his law 
office in St. Louis without going out anywhere, as to have 
made it after having gone upon any reservation. Ile speci- 
fies one particular reservation, the Flathead reservation and 
its school in Montana. I have been there. I know about it. 
And I have been in other Indian schools that are run by the 
Roman Catholics. And, as I have said, I am not here to 
antagonize them; but I am here to vindicate the government 
schools at a point where they have been assailed. I will put 
what I have to say in as brief and concise form as possible. 
I want to say that in most of their schools there is nothing 
done in the line of industries, aside from the chores which 
the boys do. <A few cows are milked, and some wood has to 
be cut and brought in, some fires attended to, and that is all 
we find in most of their schools. But if you will go to 
Bishop Ireland’s great school at Clontarf, Minnesota, you 
will find three or four thousand acres of land owned by the 
school, and about as extensive farming operations as you 
will find in connection with any school. They have three 
great barns, and everything else is on the same scale. It is 
really an exceptionally fine farming plant, but nothing, or 
only a very little, was done on other lines of indus- 
try. Iwas glad to recognize what they do, and commended 
them for that work. But the government training-schools 
have more and better shops, more land under cultivation, and 
are better manned with instructors in farming and in the 
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trades. This point stands out very plainly wherever you go; 
you can not fail to see it, and there are no training-schools in 
the country that can compare for a moment in this respect 
with Carlisle and Haskell, Chilocco and Albuquerque and 
Genoa, none of any denomination, though Santee ranks very 
high. The St. Ignatius School, to which Senator Vest 
referred, is a very fine plant, one of the best in the whole 
Indian school service, irrespective of any denominational 
relation. They have a fine set of buildings, and fine oppor- 
tunities for teaching trades as well as farming. They have : 
very large herd of cattle, and furnish their own beef; they 
have very fine harness shops, shoe shops, and carpenter shops. 
But let me put one single fact in connection with this: I 


received only a few days ago from the Father Superior of 


that school a letter in which he said that there were three 
hundred and thirty-five pupils; and in answer to my ques- 
tion, ‘* Tow many boys of fifteen years and upwards?” he 
reported ‘* Fourteen.” Only fourteen boys to get the benefit 
of this great industrial plant and all this industrial training. 
There are, perhaps, twenty more there about fourteen years 
of age; but they complained to me when I was there that 
they could not keep boys much after they were thirteen years 
old. They keep the girls till they are about twenty. This is 
perfectly characteristic of all their other schools. How then 
can their industrial work compare with that of the government 
training-schools? Then there is another point. The number 
of pupils in the government training-schools is about three 
times as many as in all the Roman Catholic training-schools. 
Nine thousand six hundred and thirty-four in all the govern- 
ment training and boarding-schools, and three thousand three 
hundred and ninety-five in the Roman Catholic schools of every 
class. You see that there can be but a small part of the amount 
of industrial work performed by the Catholics that is per- 
formed and can be performed in the government schools, 
because they have a very much smaller number of pupils. 
Then the St. Ignatius Schoo! has been in existence twenty- 
eight years; they began in 1864. The Carlisle School has 
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been in existence thirteen years. The St. Ignatius School, 
down to June 30, 1891, had had a total enrollment of 718 
pupils ; Carlisle, during its thirteen years, has had 2323. You 
see how much greater opportunity, therefore, for industrial 
instruction there has been at Carlisle than at this famous and 
frequently-cited school to which Senator Vest refers. 

The most important period for receiving industrial training 
is from fourteen years upwards. But the pupils of fourteen 
years and upwards are as follows: out of 5395 pupils in all 
the Roman Catholic Schools, of the total number of boys 
enrolled, only 8 per cent. are boys sixteen years old and 
upwards. But in the government schools —of course our 
schools are more numerous, but I take just about the same 
number of pupils —and of the total enrollment of boys 
46 per cent. are sixteen years of age and upwards. Take 
individual comparisons of schools, just about the same size, 
so far as pupils are concerned. Take St. Ignatius and 
Chilocco and Genoa and Salem and Albuquerque schools ; 
they vary comparatively little in the number of their pupils. 
sut the percentage of boys of fourteen years of age and 
upwards in St. Ignatius is 20, in Chilocco 31, in Genoa 38, 
in Salem 39, and in Albuquerque, 43. You see what are 
the opportunities, therefore, for industrial instruction ; how 
they greatly exceed in the government schools those of the 
very best Roman Catholic schools. And the Albuquerque 
School has taken prizes year after year, in the territorial fair, 
for wood-carving, for bureau and book-case making, for 
harness and shoe-making, and other trades. 

Consider in this connection the Carlisle outing system. 
That is the most distinctive feature of the Carlisle School, 
which brings pupils into contact with life in various situations 
and trades outside and away from the school and in connec- 
tion with the English-speaking population. Last year, out of 
eight hundred pupils, four hundred and four boys and three 
hundred and forty-seven girls were put out to service, and the 
total earnings for those pupils was over twenty-one thousand 
dollars. Think what an instruction, what a means of broad- 
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ening and elevation and development! There is no school in 
the country which can compare with that in this regard. 

It is characteristic of the Roman Catholic schools to have a 
much larger list of employees, both male and female, than 
the government schools, and a great part of the farming is 
performed by the employees. This is a necessity on account 
of the very limited number of pupils over the age of four- 
teen. Then, again, I have frequently heard the declaration 
from persens connected with the various Roman Catholic 
schools, ** We do not think that these boys and girls need 
to be taught beyond a certain point. They do not need the 
higher branches.” That sentiment was reported to-day in the 
Indian office by a supervisor of education from one of the 
schools. 

I know the delicacy cf my speaking upon this subject in 
this presence. But I have been requested to say something 
upon it, and I put a few facts together for that purpose. I 
feel that it is my duty to vindicate the reputation of the work 
of the government schools, and I know there is no getting 
back of the statements that I have made. I have had fre- 
quently to stir them up to increase the number and improve 
the character of their industries in the schools, but the work 


has gone along very slowly. 





JEMIMA WILKINSON. 


JEMIMA WILKINSON was one of those mysterious persons 
who must have been somewhat in advance of her time. It is 
very clear that she was not rightly apprehended by any per- 
son in her time; it may, then, be taken almost for granted that 
she will not be rightly apprehended now. But that she was 
a person of remarkable power is clear. That this power was 
moral or spiritual power seems also clear. And it is from 
this conviction that I have been greatly interested in looking 
back over such memorials as we have of her, and in collect- 
ing some reminiscences from those who remember those who 


knew her. 
She was born about the middle of the last century, prob- 
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ably in the year 1751, in Cumberland, Rhode Island. The 
family of Wilkinson is a large family in Rhode Island, and is 
represented now by persons of intelligence and ability. 
Jemima Wilkinson was the eighth of thirteen children. Her 
mother was one of the Whipples, of the same family as 
Abraham Whipple, who won such distinction in the war of 
the Revolution, as a naval commander. It is he who took his 
vessel in disguise into the midst of the English West Indiaa 
fleet, as it sailed under convoy from Jamaica to England. 
Every night Whipple captured the last vessel of the fleet, and 
sent it in as a prize to America. After he had taken ten ves- 
sels, on ten successive nights, he left the fleet and came home 
in triumph, to divide the prize-money with his crew. 

In the quiet country town of Cumberland, in the north part 
of the state of Rhode Island, Jemima Wilkinson grew up, 
under the impressions which a sensitive and inquiring girl 
receives from the presence of a considerable community of 
Quakers. There seems to be some question whether her 
father’s family were at that time regular members of the 
Society of Friends; but there can be no question that she 
and some members of the family were at one time in that 
society, for we have the record of the vote by which they 
were ejected from the society, because they would not use the 
plain language, and because they would not attend the regu- 
lar meetings. It is also intimated that Jemima Wilkinson 
made herself very unpopular in the years 1774 and 1775 by her 
opinions, whatever they were, on the subject of the arming 
men for fight with Englend. But, curiously enough, the 
tradition seems to vary, as to whether her non-resistant prin- 
ciples led her to Ultra-toryism, or whether she condemned 
the Quakers who had expressed such non-resistance. I can- 
not make out that the political crisis materially affected the 


course of her life. 

The real crisis of her life would seem to have been a trance, 
such as in old days people called cataleptic, in which she was 
supposed to be dead, fora considerable period of time. In 
our days such a trance would be investigated by the Psychical 
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Society, exactly as the similar trance of Dr. Wiltse has been 
lately investigated, and is still a subject of curious inquiry. 
This seems to be certain: that she lay, as it was supposed 
dead, for some time. It is sometimes said that the trance, or 
unconscious condition, lasted for three days. Her life then 
returned to her. The parallelism with the return of the 
Saviour to life, as recorded in the Gospels, was too striking 
not to arrest her attention and that of others. From this 
time forward she said, and!she seems to bave believed, that 
she had passed away from merely earthly existence for that 
period of time; that on returning to this world she was 
entrusted with new duties and powers. From this time she 
assumed the name of ‘* The Universal Friend,” and it is at 
this time that her public mission may be said to have begun. 
Another account of this trance, however, limits its duration 
toa much shorter period, and it would seem probable that 
the ‘* three days” is an addition to the true story, such as is 
to be expected where enthusiasts pass a tale of wonder from 
one to another. It seems undoubtedly true that she regarded 
the trance as dividing her life. She believed herself, after 
this time, that she lived with a Divine Life, which she had 
not received before. 

Her mother had died when she.was eight years old. She 
grew up from that time with six brothers and five sist:rs, in 
the simple life of such a town as Cumberland at that time. 
Nothing is noticed by those who remembered her then as 
peculiar in the girl, but that she was of great, beauty, and 
that she was averse to everything like labor. It was remem- 
bered afterward that she showed a very cunning disposition 
in shifting upon her older sisters the tasks assigned to her. 
Her mother is spoken of as an excellent woman, but Jemima, 
losing her influence so early in life, grew up reckless and 
careless. Her father was dissatisfied with her home life, and 
wanted her to leave home to fit herself to be a tailoress. She 
undertook to do so, but she became dissatisfied with her 
employer, or her employer with her, and she was dismissed, 
after an apprenticeship of about ten months. 
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She seems to have been conscious of her own beauty. It 
is certain that she had a passion for elegance in dress at this 
early age, which seems to have governed her to the end of 
her life; for her dress is always spoken of as superior in 
fashion and material to that of the women who are around 
her. And it is remembered that at this early age she said 
that she would not go into any public place unless her dress 
were superior to that of any other person present. 

When she was twenty-three years old, in the year 1774, 
there sprang up in the county of Providence a new sect of 
enthusiasts who called themselves New Light Baptists. By 
the people around them they were known as Separates. 
‘¢ They insisted upon living in the power of religion, which 
they said consisted in making outward manifestations of the 
internal workings of their religious spirit, whenever opportu- 
nity offered for attracting public notice.” Jemima joined 
herself to this sect, and she was always present whenever it 
was announced that one of the public manifestations would 
take place. 

Her union with these people wrought an evident change in 
her habit of life. It was clear that she was more seriously 
inclined, and it was seen that her airy gayety was changed 
for « habit of sincere reflection. The public manifestations 
and any organization of the sect ceased. But her mind had 
received a strong impression, and she continued thoughtful 
and serious. 

She had always been known as fond of reading. She now 
gave up the reading of the lighter literature of the time, 
novels and the rest, and instead of it gave herself to the 
study of tke Bible. She separated herself more and more 
from all social intercourse, and at last became visibly sick and 
weak. She declared thet she had visions from Heaven, and 
that she received visits from beings not of this world. An 
unfriendly biographer says that it was in the latter part of 
October, 1776, that she was so sick that two women of the 
neighborhood, who were in no wise superstitious, came to 
watch with her in her illness. She soon began with stories 
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of what she was seeing and hearing from these celestial forms, 
which she said were present. She pointed the white forms 
out to them as heavenly figures, asked them to notice the 
motion of the bed-curtains, and said that this was caused by 
the presence of the Lord, who was in person ministering unto 
her. But these women themselves said that she had herself 
caused this motion. She told them that a great change would 
soon take place in her; that she would soon be called to act 
some great part in the world for the benefit of mankind. The 
same night she had declared she had risen from the dead, and 
called for her clothing. From that time she seemed to be in 
good health. On the next Sabbath she attended the public 
meeting, and after the regular morning service, under the 
shade of a tree in the neighborhood of the meeting-house, 
spoke to the whole congregation on what constituted a virtu- 
ous or moral life. For several months she delivered such 
addresses, and eventually organized meetings for her own 
followers. She called herself the ‘* Universal Friend,” and 
virtually established a new communion of a new religion of 
which she was to be the founder. She rejected all forms of 
religious ceremony and all church discipline. 

Jemima Wilkinson’s life has been viewed from two entirely 
different points of view, but it seems to be acknowledged on 
both sides that in her dealings with the people around her 
she deserved the name of ‘* Universal Friend.” That is to 
say, she always showed a wish to assist those who were in 
need. Those persons who dislike her say that at the same 
time she was caring for her own comfort, or that she looked 
out for herself first and for the world afterwards. But there 
must have been more than a semblance of universal philan- 
thropy in her address and in her actions. No report of any 
of her addresses has been preserved, but she undoubtedly had 
what is called magnetic power, and moved her audiences, 
many of whom certainly believed in her sincerity. 

It will be remembered that we have now come to the time 
when Newport was occupied by English troops, in the earlier 
years of the Revolution. In the course of preaching she 
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visited Newport, and in her congregation there were oflicers 
of the British forces. One of the officers was, or pretended 
to be, in love with her. Hetold her that he would resign 
his commission and retire to his English estate, if she would 
marry him. It is said that Jemima Wilkinson accepted his 
advances, and made an appointment with her followers to bid 
them good-bye. But at that very time a newspaper reported 
an engagement with the American forces, and announced the 
death of her lover in one of the skirmishes. 

The narrative which Iam following says that for a time she 
was crushed by this bereavement, and that her grief preyed 
on her mind fora time. It was then removed, as she said, 
by a heavenly vision. She met her worshippers, as she had 
appointed, and told them that the Lord would provide for 
them; that they were the peculiar objects of divine care and 
protection. At this time a closer organization was made, and 
the property of those who had any became a common stock. 
It was at this period that Judge Potter, a rich landholder in 
Kingstown, Rhode Island, became her enthusiastic and devoted 
follower. For the more comfertable accommodation of 
herself and her attendants he built a large addition to his 
house, already spacious, in the southern part of that town; 
her influence controlled his household, his servants, and the 
income of his great estate, and the great ‘* Potter House” 
became her headquarters for more than six years. In the 
neighborhood of this house, of which a part is siill standing, 
is little pond, called Perch Cove, which the neighbors point 
out as the scene of one of her assemblies on the Lord’s Day, 
when she had made the people believe that she would walk on 
the water. But of this event, happening hardiy a hundred 
years ago, the local tradition varies, for another story places 
it at another pond in the higher part of South Kingstown, 
more than six miles away. 

In each case a double story is told of what happened. It is 
said that the company assembled together to see Jemima walk 
upon the water. When they had met, she asked them if they 
had faith that she could perform this miracle. They intimated 
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that they had not, and she said it was idle for her to attempt 
a miracle if they had no faith. This is one narrative; the 
other narrative is that she asked if they had faith, and that 
they cried that they had. She said in reply that it was need- 
less for her to perform the miracle if they already knew that 
she could do it. It can hardly be doubted that something 
happened to give rise to the story; but in either of these 
forms it recalls an old Arab tale, much older than Jemima 
Wilkinson. Her residence in South Kingstown covered sev- 
eral years at the close of the American Revolution. Here 
was the scene of some of her pretended miracles. Susannah 
Potter, a daughter of the Judge, having deceased, she under- 
took to raise her to life. “It is said that, at the funeral a great 
concourse of people assembled to witness the miracle. The 
lid of the coffin was removed, and Jemima knelt in devout 
and fervent prayer for her restoration without success. She 
imputed the failure to the old excuse, the want of faith in her 
followers. The unyielding severity of the injunctions of 
Jemima, obliging in many cases husbands to leave their 
wives, and wives their husbands, and children their parents, 
rendered her so unpopular, and so irritated the public mind, 
by the separation of families which she caused, that she was 
compelled to leave the country. 

She then went to Philadelphia, perhaps on invitation from 
some of the Friends of that region. It is certain that she was 
warmly welcomed there, and an unfriendly narrator says that 
‘*the use of a church” was granted her. A Philadelphia 
writer, long after the event, gives the following account of 
her appearance there : — 

‘© As she stood there, she appeared beautifully erect, and 
tall for a woman, although at the same time the masculine 
appearance predominated ; which, together with her strange 
habit, caused every eye to be riveted upon her. Her glossy 
black hair was parted evenly upon her pale, round forehead, 
and smoothed back beyond the ears, from whence it fell in 
profusion about her neck and shoulders, seemingly without 
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urt or contrivance ; arched black eyebrows and fierce-looking 
black eyes, darting here and there with penetrating glances, 
throughout the assembly, as though she read the thoughts of 
people ; beautiful aquiline nose, handsome mouth and chin, 
all supported by a neck conformable to the line of beauty and 
proportion ; that is to say, the proportion of it visible at the 
time, being partly hidden by her plain habit of colored stuff, 
drawn closely round above the shoulders, by a drawing-string 
knotted above, without handkerchief or female ornament of 
any kind. Although in her personal appearance she exhib- 
ited nothing which could realize the idea of 
‘¢¢ A sibyl that had numbered in the world, 
Of the sun’s course, two hundred compasses ; ’ 


and although she spoke deliberately, not ‘startlingly and 
rash,’ but resting with one hand on the baluster before her, 
and using but occasional action with the other, nevertheless 
she seemed us one moved by that ‘ prophetic fury’ which 
‘sewed the web,’ while she stood uttering words of won- 
drous import, with a masculine-feminine tone of voice, or 
kind of croak, unearthly and sepulchral.” 

When the interest there seemed to flag, after a visit to New 
England she returned to Pennsylvania, where she established 
herself in Worcester, Montgomery County, in August, 1784, 
in the house of Mr. Wagner, who was a rich farmer who 
lived upon the farm now occupied by Jacob U. Brunner. 
One of his farms was wholly given to her, with the equip- 
ment for the maintenance of herself and her attendants. 
Large numbers of persons visited her, some of whom came 
from curiosity, and some from a higher purpose; but she 
kept herself with a certain reserve in the upper chamber of 
the farmhouse, leaving her visitors in the charge of her 
attendants. It was not until the visitors had been subjected 
to the interviews of these people that the prophetess herself 
appeared to them. Her stay in that region covered the 
period from 1784 to 1789. She then determined to estab- 
lish a colony in the western part of New York, which was still 
largely under the domain of the Iroquois Indians. To this 
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place she removed with her followers; they gave to their vil- 


7 t 


lage the name of ‘* The New Jerusalem,” and announced, as 
they probably expected, that there the wicked would cease 
from troubling and the weary be at rest. Her old friends in 
Rhode Island who had not already left thet region, were sum- 
moned. They sold their farms in Kingstown, and joined the 
community in New York. At this period, it is said, there 
wis some altercation between her and some of them, who 
made a formal application for the return of money which they 
had put in the common stock ; but the most important mem- 
bers of that community, including Judge Potter himself, set- 
tled with her in the fertile country over which her new plans 
extended. It was considered at that time that this was a 
strange sacrifice to a wild enthusiasm. But any person who 
knows the barren sands of South Kingstown as well as I do, 
and has any knowledge of the wealth of the rich country to 
which they emigrated, is apt to think that the leader who had 
the courage and decision to take them from the desert to the 
garden does not deserve any very severe rebuke from their 
descendants. I believe that the descendants themselves join 
in this view. 

So long as Jemima and her immediate followers resided in 
Worcester, in Pennsylvania, they were the guests of Mr. 
Wagner, and subsisted entirely on his means. Ilis horses 
were at their service, ind their table was supplied from the 
resources of his large farms. It was in April, 1789, that she 
with her followers bade farewell to Worcester and removed 
to the lake country in New York. The pioneers of the 
colony had prepared the way before her. 

It was here, in the year 1796, that the French Duke Lian- 
court de Rochefoucauald visited her. The account of his visit, 
which was but short, is evidently colored by the gossip of the 
neighborhood, and little credence can be placed in any part of 
the narrative but that which records his own personal obser- 
vation. Ilere, however, we have the advantage of French 
gayety and spirit, and his picture of her person and her per- 
sonal arrangements is the only absolutely contemporary pic- 
ture which has come down to us. 
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At the time when the Duke de Rochefoucauld made this 
journey he had lived for some months in Philade!phia and the 
neighborhood, and undoubtedly had heard from the Friends 
there some account of Jemima Wilkinson. He = says: 
«¢ Wherever she went the Quakers received her with a certain 
uneasiness, and regarded her as an enemy of religion. 


very person who was not a Quaker considered her to be 
mad.” Rochefoucauld himself had started on a visit to 
Niagara and Canada. He was travelling on horseback, with 
one or more attendants, and in passing through the then wild 
region of Genesee County he naturally visited the ¢* Friends’ 
Mill,” which was at that time the familiar name of the Wilkin- 
son settlement. Ile says that she had bought three townships 
from the New York company who had bought the Jands from 
the Indians; she gave the whole establishment the name of 
«New Jerusalem.” Rechefoucauld says that she expected to 
find three or four hundred families there, and that in fact only 
fifty families arrived in all. But this statement of his is the 
statement of a traveller who picks up his information from 
his guides. His personal narrative of his interview with 
Jemima was in these words : — 

‘¢ We have now seen her, we have attended her meetings. 
This is held in her house. There were about thirty men, 
women, and children present. She was standing at the door 
of her own room, a carpet under her feet, an armchair behind 
her. She was clothed in a white dressing-gown such as a 
man might wear, she wore a man’s vest, and a petticoat of the 
sume color. Her black hair was short, and combed flat with 
care, with only three kinds of curls behind. She wore a 
man’s collar, and a white silk necktie, tied with affected neg- 
ligence. She preached more easily, at least so far as elocu- 
tion goes, than any of the Quakers whom I have heard, but 
I noticed the same repetitions and the same phrases about 
death, sin, and repentance. They say that she is forty years 
old; she does not seem to be more than thirty [she was m 
fact forty years old]. She is of middling stature and fine 
form; great beauty, with fine teeth and beautiful eyes. Her 
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movements in preaching are studied, with the affectation of 
simplicity. 

‘¢In the same room was her friend, Miss Rachel Miller, a 
woman twenty-eight or thirty years old, who is her secretary 
and devoted admirer. All the lands are bought in her name. 
Jemima Wilkinson enjoys the profit on them, and owes them 
to the seductive influences which she exerts over the minds of 
her sectaries, and her address in captivating them.” 

Rochefoucauld makes an unfavorable comment on the neat- 
ness, which he calls elegance, of her house. ‘* A house 
entirely constructed of logs, as good and well arranged as 
possible. Hergroom is carefully neat, and more closely 
resembles the boudoir of a pretty woman than the cell of a 
nun; one sees her mirror, watch, armchair, good bed, warm- 
ing-pan, and silver porringer. Her garden is well kept, the 
spring-house is full of cheese, butter, fresh meat, and 
venison.” 

Rochefoucauld regarded her preaching as hypocritical, cit- 
ing as the reason for doing so that she said little without cit- 
ing the Bible, without calling up the idea of death, and the 
necessity of being reconciled with God. But really this could 
have been said of any other preacher in America at that time. 

He says that the number of her sectaries had been decreas- 
ing for some time; that many of the families which had fol- 
lowed her to the New Jerusalem ‘* were no longer her dupes.” 
Those who remained attached to her, however, he represents 
as entirely devoted to her. ‘* They regard her as a prophet- 
ess and a being who is not to be described. She is a spirit 
who has a particular name, but this name even ought to be a 
secret to every one who is not atrue believer. She is the 
Universal Friend. 

‘¢ Six or seven girls, of various ages, all young and pretty, 
serve her eagerly, in order that they may have the happiness 
of approaching the divine essence. Her fields, her gardens, 
are cleared and ploughed by the Friends, who leave their work 
and their own fields to cultivate and care for hers. The Uni- 
versal Friend complacently permits them to serve her, com- 
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pensates them with a kind word, while she herself cares for 
her health and her beauty, and attaches new proselytes, but 
always knows how to keep them at a good distance from 
herself.” 

After the sermon Jemima Wilkinson invited Rochefoucauld 
and his companions to dine. He did not understand that he 
should not meet her at the table. In fact, however, she left 
the company, closed her room, and she and her friend dined 
together first, so that Rochefoucauld and the rest of the party 
were obliged to wait till she had finished her dinner. — Still 
another dinner followed at the same table; and it was not 
until three dinners bad thus been eaten that he saw Jemima 
again. Then she appeared at the door of her room, seated 
in her arm-chair, and conversed with the travellers. ‘* She 
does not pass the threshold of this chamber when other per- 
sons are present. If she is alone she occupies herself actively 
in improving the farming. On this day there were many vis- 
itors. We were ten at the table, ten others dined at the din- 
ner after us, and as many more dined in the kitchen. The 
plates, the dishes, the linen, were neat and carefully selected. 
The dinner was simple, but better than we had had since we 
left Philadelphia — fresh meat, good puddings, good salad, 
and a new kind of drink which proved excellent, which was 
sent to us abundantly from Jemima’s room, where it was 
made. Those who dined preserved a great silence, with tkeir 
eyes lowered or raised toward heaven, and with deep sighs of 
ecstasy. The whole was exactly the air which pious people 
would show if they were dining in a church. 

‘* When the Universal Friend reappeared her dress had 
been changed. She now wore a pretty muslin dress, but it 
was cut as the other had been. Her hair, and even her eye- 
brows, had been freshly combed. She did not speak to me 
about our dinner, nor did she show any regret that she had 
not dined with us. Her whole appearance was that of a 
religeuse, mystical, and almost as if she were an actress. 
She talked about the final end, and the happiness of being 
useful to others in the way of salvation, and made us read a 
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rhypsody of prophecies attributed, falsely or truly, to Dr. 
Christopher Love, who was beheaded in the time of Cromwell. 
In these prophecies she saw announced the French Revolu- 
tion, the fall of the Papacy, and the near end of the world. 

‘| was not interested in such conversation, and we did not 
push it far. I had seen quite enough of this poor comedian, 
from whom we carried away an impression not much short of 
contempt. She can only seduce those who wish to be 
seduced. ILer actions are so contradictory to her words, her 
bearing, her luxury (for she has luxury, compared with what 
surrounds her for fifty miles), her manner of living and dress- 
ing, contrasting with her sermons so despising human things, 
her care to separate the children over whom she has influence 
from the parents, — all these are so much opposed to the doc- 
trine of universal peace and love that, after once curiosity has 
been satisfied, one is disgusted by the conversation.” 

Rochefoucauld goes on to say that the year before she had 
attempted to establish herself on Carleton Island, on Luke 
Ontario. He does not explain why this intention was not car- 
ried out. He does say that she was not able to fill up the 
three townships with families of her adherents, and the land 
not inhabited by them had been returned to ithe company, 
who re-sold it, so that she was surrounded by ‘* Methodists, 
Anglicans, and Anabaptists.” 3ut the establishment. still 
retained the name of the Friend’s Settlement. 

His reference to Christopher Love needs a little explana- 
tion. At that time Christopher Love’s prophecies attracted a 
good deal more attention than they have since. He wasa 
Royalist conspirator whom Cromwell arrested, tried, and 
executed. Before his death, in the Tower of London, he had 
an interview with some friend in which he laid down with a 
good deal of distinctness the future of England and the world. 
These prophecies seemed to be coming out so well in the year 
1793, a little while before Rochefoucauld’s visit to Jemima 
Wilkinson, that they were reprinted in Boston, and for a good 
many years they were much discussed among people who like 
to interpret the book of Daniel. The more important parts. 
of them will be read with interest to-day. 
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‘¢T will not take upon me to prophesy; nevertheless the 
Spirit of the Lord causeth me to utter. This usurped 
authority, now in the hand of Cromwell, shall shortly be at 
an end.* England shall be blessed with meek kings and a 
mild government and powerful preachers. But good sermons 
to them will be as musick to a sleepy man; they shall hear, 
but not understand, nor lay the word to heart to practise it in 
their lives, to walk by it. O England, thou shalt wax old in 
wickedness, thy sins abound like those of Sodom; thy volup- 
tuousness shall cry aloud for vengeance; the Lord shall 
threaten and chastise thee ;+ yet in mercy and love will he 
look upon those who fear him, and call upon his name; he 
will spare and save them alive in the day of his anger; when 
the wicked shall be sifted from amongst you, as the chaff is. 
sifted from amongst the wheat. Out of thee, O England, 
shall a bright star arise,t whose light and voice shall make 
the heathen to quake, and bow with submission to the Gospel 
of Jesus. He shall be as a sound of thunder in the ears of 
the wicked, and as a lantern to the Jews, to lead them to the 
knowledge of Jesus, the only Son of God, and true Messiah, 
whom they so long mistrusted ; for the short work spoken of 
by the Apostle, which the Lord is to make upon the earth, in 
the latter age of the world, cannot be far off. Observe, my 
dear friend, while you live, my calculation of the dates in the 
book of the Revelations, and in Daniel, which the Spirit of 
the Lord led me into; for the Lord will reveal it to some of 
his own, * * * * * AndI die in that thought, and 
really believe that my calculation will be found true, on the 
Revelation by St. John, and the prophecy which St. Jerome 
copied off, and translated out of the Hebrew language, as it 
is written on Seth’s pillar, in Damascus; which pillar is said 
~ * It continued only four years. a la 

tIn 1665 the plague raged in London, and carried off 87,000 persons. 
This was followed, the next year, with the great fire. 1666, which raged 
for three days, and burnt 13.000 houses, and destroyed 700 streets. 

t Uncertain; some say Whitefield; some the society in Scotland for 
propagating the Gospel; others, that the time of its accomplishment hath 
not come. 
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to have stood since before the flood, and was built by Seth, 
Adam’s son, and written by Enoch the prophet; as likewise 
the holy precepts, whereby the patriarchs walked, before the 
law was given to Moses, which were also engraven on the said 
pillar; whereof many Jews have copies, in their own lan- 
guage, written on parchment, and engraven on brass and 
copper. This prophecy is entitled, a short work of tue Lord’s 
in the latter age of the world.” 
PERIODS. 

Great earthquakes and commotions, by sea and land,* shall 
come in the year of God 1779. 

Great wars in Germany and America ¢ in 1780. 

The destruction of Popery, or Babylon’s fall, t in the year 
1790. 

God will be known by many in the year 1795. This will 
produce a great man. 

The Stars will wander and the Moon shall turn as blood 
in 1800.§ 

Africa, Asia, and America will tremble in 1805. | 

A great earthquake over all the world in 1805.** God will 
be universally acknowledged by all. Then a general reforma- 
tion and peace, when the people shall learn war no more. ff 
Happy is the man that liveth to see this day. 

After Rochefoucauld’s visit, there is no long written account 
of the successes or the difficulties of the colony of the New 
Jerusalem. But the general observation is made, by the his- 


* Remarkable year for shocks of earthquakes, volcanoes, inundations, 
factions, and commotions in different parts of the world. 

+ Great dissensions in the Germanic body, bickerings on the borders, 
and the height of the American war, where the Germans served against 
the Americans. 

t The revolution in France, which is properly Babylon's fall, as it hath 
broken off the tenth horn of the beast, so that the Pope hath become 
weak as another man, 

{ Reformation. Future. 

§ Future. 

|| Future. 

** Future. 

++ Future. Millennium. 
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torians of Yates County and the persons interested in the Sic 
Nations, that Jemima Wilkinson and her colony were the first 
people who conciliated them, and reconciled them to the ide: 
of the settlement of whites among them. It is to be observed 
that these frontier people made no distinction between her 
followers and other Quakers or Friends; it is probable that 
her people, who were mostly recruited from the Society of 
Friends, still wore the plain garments, and it is clear that 
they maintained the honor and integrity which has distin- 
guished the Society of Friends everywhere. 

Gradually, as is apt to happen in fertile regions where peo- 
ple are prosperous, the communal arrangements of the begin- 
ning fell away, and the various properties to which these peo- 
ple have obtained title are now all held in severalty, as is 
other property in that region. From the time of Roche- 
foucauld’s visit it is twenty-three or twenty-four years to the 
death of Jemima Wilkinson. She died in 1819, near the age 
of seventy. There are, of course, many persons who remem- 
ber her personally. The reserve with regard to intimacy 
with any passer-by, which is noticed by Rochefoucauld, was 
maintained to the end of her life. The respect and venera- 
tion which her followers had for her were also maintained to 
the end of her life. She seems to have been recognized as a 
Universal Friend, and the greatest respect was paid to her 
judgment, whether in ‘* worldly” matters, which had regard 
to property and investment, or when people attended her 
preaching, which was regularly maintained until a very late 
period of her life. When such stories of gross scandal were 
published as Rochefoucauld and others ventured to invent, 
with regard to her personal immorality, they were at once 
rejected by the good sense and good feeling and the better 
information of her neighbors. Ina large number of letters 
which I have received from persons who remember her, I have 
been always charged to pay no attention to any slanders which 
had found their way into print with regard to her personal 
character. 

It is very much to be regretted that, so far as can be 
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learned, no person of any skill or insight wrote down any 
sketch of any of her addresses. They were evidently sin- 
gularly effective at times; they led people to the most serious 
thought on religious subjects; they were based on the dis- 
tinct Quaker doctrine of the real presence of God, and of the 
necessity of absolute personal communion with him on the 
part of every one. The injunction for this personal com- 
munion was accompanied by the demand for purity, simplic- 
ity, and unselfishness of life. There can be no doubt that 
she made more of moral injunction than was the custom 
among the preachers of her time, of whatever communion. 
It seems to be clear also that she did maintain the character 
of a Universal Friend. She evidentiy did much to save her 
colony from the dangers of most frontier establishments. 
There is something ludicrous in Rochefoucauld’s condemna- 
tion of the neatness, even elegance, of a house in the wilder- 
ness where, as he confesses, he was cared for better than he 
was cared for anywhere on his travels. It seems to have 
annoyed him that a woman whom he chose to call an impostor 
should have compassed, as Jemima Wilkinson did, some of the 
most difficult duties of civilization on the edge of barbarism. 
That her house was neat, that her table, at which she enter- 
tained all comers, was well kept and provided, — this certainly 
does not seem to an outsider to be a cause for blame. 

3ut it is not on such a separate anecdote as this, but on the 
general testimony of the people of the next generation, that 
I am led to feel that the extravagant and even absurd stories 
told with regard to Jemima Wilkinson are probably built on 
but very slight foundations of fact. She seems to have been 
an idealist who was in advance of her time. She was proba- 
bly perplexed by the difficulties of the problem around her 
and beforeher. With very little opportunity of enlarging her 
own crude views as to the way in which the world might be 
benefited, she undertook the position of a leader. And if 
there be any credit in leading the first successful colony into the 
wilderness, which is now the garden, of Western New York; 
if there be any credit in maintaining for that community a 
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reputation for purity, law, and justice, in the midst of tribes 
of sensitive and jealous Indians, Jemima Wilkinson is enti- 
tled to that credit. So far as I have been able to find out, she 
never forfeited her title to the remarkable name which she 
assumed in early life. People will differ as to the quality and 
nature of her inspiration according as they measure the possi- 
bilities of inspiration. She herself thought that she was in 
immediate communication with her Ileavenly Father; she 
acted on that belief, and she left behind her a celony, not 
large but prosperous, of people living in happy, pure, and 
healthy homes. 

Hudson’s Life of her was published a little while after her 
death. It is the book of a person who has very little con- 
ception of spiritual power, and it is evident that he was bit- 
terly prejudiced against her and hers. In preparing this 
sketch, every person with whom I have advised, has warned 
me not to trust this writer. Ile seems to be a good enough 
authority, however, for dates and for the account of her 
movement hither and thither; and so far I have used his 
statements. He acknowledges that, a little while before her 
death, Jemima Wilkinson herself protested that all the stories 
of her attempting to work miracles, especially that of walking 
on the water, were entirely unfounded. Ile himself seems 
to waver in repeating these stories. For this story of the 
walking on the water he assigns a place in Swansea, in Massa- 
chusetts ; and, indeed, he says there that she reproved the 
people for wishing to see a sign, as if she had at no moment 
expected to gratify them. It is a great misfortune that none 
of those persons who were in sympathy with her committed 
to paper at the time what they knew of her. The sketches 
of her addresses in Hudson’s book are simply written out, 
from the memory or the imagination of persons who knew 
her, long after they heard her speak. 
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RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 
A CONVERSATION BETWEEN FOUR INFANT WIDOWS. 


A HELPER in Pundita Ramabai’s widows’ home has given us 
the following record of a conversation which was over-heard 
between four of the young girls in the home. They are 
between ten and twelve years old, mere children. They do 
not know what marriage means, yet they are widows. They 
are taught to believe that they are ‘* unlucky,” and they 
believe that they are. Our friend, who had been sleeping, 
was awakened by the voices of these children engaged in 
peculiarly earnest conversation. 

Virro.—‘* I was a mere baby when I was married. We 
do not look like wives, do we? Yet people call mea 
‘widow,’ * unlucky,’ and say I have killed my husband.” 

Cuanpa.— ** Tam also a widow, because my parents say 
so, but what is che meaning of it I do not understand. They 
say I shall have to suffer much as I grow older. No one will 
love me because I killed and swallowed my husband; but I 
never saw him, I do not know who he was. Since I am come 
to this school all the teachers love me; they try tomake me 
happy, and they never say unkind words to me or think [ am 
unlucky.” 

Virro. — ** Prya, tell us something about yourself.” 

Prya.— ** What shall I say? I can say one thing, that is, 
I was miserable, sad, and now I am happy.” 

Sunpri. — ** Prya, let us hear your history, and I will tell 
you mine.” 
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Pryra. — ** My father knew I would bea widow, but he 
purposely gave me in marriage.” 

ALL THE Giris. —‘** Prya, Prya, do not say so! How 
could he know what would be in the future?” 

Virto. — ‘** Well, sometimes parents do it for the sake of 
money. Do you know the story of one girl who was here in 
the school, and was obliged to leave it for her ignorant peo- 
ple’s sake? The poor thing was married when she was five 
years old. She was given to a man of fifty for Rs. 100. 
She went to her mother-in-law’s house. Within a year the 
miserable man died, leaving behind him a widow six years 
old! Don’t you think her parents must have had sense 
enough to know that such a small child given to an old man 
would become « widow? But they want money, or they do 
it when they are tired of their daughter.” (All looked very 
solemn and sad. ) 

Cuanpa. —** And also you must have heard of her suffer- 
ings ; her mother-in-law, brother-in-law, and sister-in-law made 
her work the whole day. The poor girl was abused all of 
the time, and was pinched and thrashed if she made a slight 
mistuke, and was even burnt on her hands, feet, and face 
with a red-hot iron. When she was ten or eleven yeurs old 
the cruel people shaved her head and disfigured her.” 

Sunpri. — ** Did they really shave her, then her intense 
suffering must have begun at an early age?” 

Cuanpa. — ‘* Yes, it did commence. Once she told me 
that she used to work and cook from five in the morning till 
ten or twelve at night. She had no bed to sleep on, a coarse 
dress, and got food only once a day; often she was starved 
and tired, but no one noticed her. She shed bitter tears as 
she told about it.” 

Prya. —** You will get thousands of cases like that. I 
will tell you my history. My mother died when I was nine 
months old; one of her friends took care of me after her 
death. When I was two years and six months old my father 
wanted me to be married. Then he asked a fortune-teller [a 
Hindu custom], who said that if I were to be married now I 
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should be a widow. I ought not to be married till I was ten. 
But my father gave me in marriage to a little boy who died 
six months after, when I was three. My mother’s friend took 
care of me till I was six years old, then my father brought 
me to Bombay. I lived with him for four years, cooked for 
myself, and was very unhappy. My father was a_ strict 
Hindu, and did not love me because I wasa widow. My 
mother’s uncle, seeing my miserable state, put me in this 
school. My father did not like it, so came to Poona to fetch 
me out, but was taken ill. I went to see him; he said he 
wanted to see my head shaved and disfigured (after which the 
intense suffering always begins). I began to ery, he would 
have done it, and ruined me, but he died soon, and I was 
free.” 

Virro. — **I will not call myself widow, because my 
husband did not die a natural death; he fell in a well and 
died.” 

Tue Orners. — ‘* We also are not widows, though our 
husbands fell sick and died. We did not see them, so after 
our studies are over, if we wish we shall marry again.” 

Prra. — ‘* Now, Sundri, do tell us your story, let us hear 
it.” 

Sunpri. —**I was married when I was five years old. 
Now and then I used to go to my mother-in-law’s house, but 
my mother’s house was far away, so I did not go very often. 
When I was ten my husband died, and I was called widow 
and unlucky. My mother cried bitterly. My gvod brother, 
who used to love me very much, sent me to this school at 
once, and says he will let me stay till I pass my examination.” 





MONTHLY MEETING. 


THE regular meeting of representatives of Lend a Hand 
Clubs met at the Lenp a Hanp Office, December 27th, at 
noon. Eight members were present, Dr. Hale presiding. 

Mrs. Whitman reported that the Arlington Clubs had been 
much interested in a teacher who was ill in a private hospital. 
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The treatment she was receiving would probably be of great 
benefit, if she could continue to have it until warm weather. 
Her money was nearly exhausted, and a member of the 
Together Club had called at the office to ask advice. Dr. 
Hale inserted a brief notice in the Transcript, and $147.00 
had been contributed. The Arlington Clubs raised $50.00 
from their own treasuries, and the day befure Christmas one 
of the ladies carried $197.00 to the sick woman, who was 
most grateful for this timely aid. 

The treasurer reported $5.00 more received for the Manas- 
sas Industrial School. 

The secretary said that Lend a Hand work was attracting 
more and more attention in a quiet way. A lady came only 
a few days before and put a five-dollar bill in her hand, say- 
Such an incident 


> 


ing simply, ** For somebody’s Christmas.’ 
is not uncommon, and money to assist a needy case is never 
asked in vain. 

Fifty dollars more was reported for the Ceylon Hospital. 
It is desired that Clubs and Circles should aid in building the 
Hale Ward of this hospital. There will be ten shares of 
$50.00 each. A Clab paying for a share, a half or a quarter 
share, will have the Club name inscribed on the brass tablet 
at the entrance of the ward. 

An appeal made the month before in behalf of a little 
colored school in Virginia, was reported as having been 
responded to by the Young Workers of Peabody, who had 
sent a barrel of needed articles, and had also aroused the 
interest of some Salem friends, who had sent a box. Another 
box was reported as sent to Mr. Moore, the teacher. 

Dr. Hale spoke again of work carried on by Rev. Mr. 
Dykes, a colored minister on the Cherokee Reservation, 
Indian Territory. His work is among the Negroes formerly 
held as slaves by the Indians. There is no state to aid, and 
no provision made by government. Forty dollars had been 
received at the Central Office for this purpose. 

Miss Kimball reported that two barrels of gifts had just 
been sent to a teacher of a night school for children at 
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Hampton, Va., and Mrs. Hardy said that the Arlington Clubs 
had sent a Christmas box to Miss Beard, for the Industrial 
School at Montgomery, Ala. 

The report of the Noon-Day Rest showed that $30.25 had 
been given since the last meeting. The rooms were opened 
on the 7th of December, and the patronage had been steadily 
increasing. Each member pays ten cents per week for the 
privilege of the rooms. A matron had been engaged, who 
would come early in the year. A vote of thanks was 
extended to the Committee, who had fulfilled their duties 
with great satisfaction, and they were requested to continue 
in office until the annual meeting. One or two appeals for 
special cases of a private nature were made and readily 
responded to by members of the Clubs. The meeting then 
adjourned, 


CLUB REPORTS. 
CASSEL, GERMANY. 


In the hall of the Hotel Prince Frederic William, took 
place, this evening, « Christmas celebration for children, 
which created a deep and lasting inipression. In the middle 
of the hall, in’ full glow of the light, richly decorated 
with Christmas ornaments, sparkled a tree, whose top reached 
the ceiling. Underneath, on white covered tables, lay an 
abundance of beautifal and useful things: dress patterns, use- 
ful articles, playthings, honey, cakes, ete. Close by the 
tables stood some sixty children. The remaining space of the 
hall was filled by ladies and gentlemen of the resident Ameri- 
can colony. The celebration was prepared and conducted by 
them, superintended by Mrs. Lewis, wife of the American 
clergyman, assisted by resident ladies. 

There exists here a branch of the great American associa- 
tion, Lend a Hand, which had for its object the wish to cheer 
the children of poor and worthy parents with useful gifts. 
The president of the committee, Mr. Lewis, opened the 
festivities by a speech in English to the children, wherein 
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he stated that the wish of the resident Americans was 
to give pleasure to themselves by making happy the chil- 
dren of worthy households. The Christmas exhibit is not as 
large as the World’s Fair at Chicago, but it is not as far 
away. He then thanked the good givers, and wished alla 
‘*Merry Christmas.” After which the children sang, under 
the leadership of Mr. Osterrotte (curate), ‘*O, Thou Joy- 
ous, O, Thou Holy Christmas Time!” This was followed by 
a short speech setting forth the significance of the Christmas 
festival, and thanks, in closing, to the good ladies who, the 
same as in previous years, had soothed the sorrows and made 
glad the poor. Their thanks lies in the knowledge that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive, and surely a happy 
Christmas is divided among us all. Here the children sang: 
‘* Silent Night, Peaceful Night,” to a piano accompaniment, 
played by Miss Lewis. Then came, for the children, the best 
pert of the evening — the distribution of gifts. All were dis- 
missed Jaden with presents, even the parents participating in 
this part of the ceremony, and they also added their thanks 
to those of the children. 


GROTON, MASS. 


Wer have not been organized a year. We organized Feb, 
19, 1892, and since then we have been busy all the time. 
Last spring we had an entertainment, consisting of a ¢* Broom 
Drill,” recitations, a piano duet, songs, ete., and sold ice 
cream and cake, and in all made about $19.00. From this 
we paid our dues, bought some things for a poor family in our 
town, sent five dollars to Miss Jennie Deane (Manassas 
School), bought things for a fair to be held at the chureh, and 
sent some groceries to a poor family. This fall we have had 
another entertainment, and made about $21.00. In this 
entertainment we had the dialogue ** The Precious Pickle,” a 
piano trio, duet, and solo, a song, **The Lover who 
Wouldn't Propose,” tableaux, and ice cream and cake to sell. 
We have prepared a barrel of useful articles for Mrs. H. of 
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Nebraska, whose children have not seen a Christmas for seven 
years. We packed the barrel full. We have also sent.a 
package of presents for the children. We, with our own 
money from the treasury, bought a suit of clothes for the lit- 
tle boy. We have persuaded the boys of the Sunday School 
to form a King’s Sons, which I think they will do very soon. 
The younger girls have formed a Willing to Help Society, 
because of our example in forming the King’s Daughters. 
You can see by the above that we have been very busy. By 
sending the barrel out west a society in Ayer Junction, 
Mass., said they would fill a barrel for Mrs. H.’s sister’s 
family, who is about as bad off as Mrs. H. These are all the 
things I think of now, and I hope our prosperity will help 
some other band to prosper. I gave part of our pro 
grammes thinking they might be of some help to any who are 
thinking of having an entertainment. 


LEWISTON, MAINE. 
Tue P. C. P. Sorosis was organized during the summer of 
1892. Its work for the year is the study of Germany, com- 
mencing with its earliest history, and, while studying its his- 
tory and geography, also studying the literature and religion 
of the country. The Club now numbers about fifty ladies, of 
all ages, from sixteen to seventy-four. The enthusiasm is 
truly delightful. We hold fortnightly meetings. 


NEPONSET, MASS. 

_ Berore beginning a new page in our history let us review 
the past, to draw from it encouragement and incentive to 
more active efforts in the New Year. Not one of our mem- 
bers has been removed from among us, though the sable 
messenger has eutered three of our homes, leaving vacant 
places, which can never be filled. Let us strive to so live that 
when we are called it may be said of each, ‘* She hath done 
what she could.” 

Three members have resigned, one new name has been 
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added, making twelve active and four honorary members now 
on the list. We have held twenty-nine meetings, with an 
average attendance of six. Assistance has been given to 
seven families in the village, made contributions to six fairs, 
and sent the following Christmas gifts: a barrel to the News- 
boys’ Home, containing ninety-two articles of clothing; 
Immigrants’ Home, seventy-one articles; Morgan Chapel, 
forty-eight articles; Home for Incurables, twenty-eight arti- 
cles; Y. M. C. Union, a box of cards, toys, etc. 

We held our first fair in October, at the home of Mr. 
Thos. F. Temple, and realized more than any one dared to 
hope. Jan. 1, 1892, we had in our treasury $3.28; received 
during the year, $277.07; paid out during the year, $84.77 ; 
leaving Jan. 1, 1893, $202.30; distributed during the year 
over five hundred garments. 





CLUB HOUSE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


THERE has been established in St. Louis a club house with 
free reading-rooms for the people, called ‘* Self-Culture Hall.” 
The insufficiency of proper places to spend the evening has 
led to the opening of this ‘‘ Hall.” Everything bas been 
arranged to encourage self-culture, studious habits, and a 
more liberal education. 

A large, three-story house has been procured. In it there 
is a library of twelve hundred standard works, a reading-room 
supplied with the best daily and weekly papers and monthly 
magazines. There are rooms for special class work, and also 
for entertainments. In the lecture hall there is a piano and 
a stereopticon. The house is the headquarters for the Work- 
ing Men’s and Working Girls’ Self-Culture Clubs and the 
Domestic Economy Schools. Lectures and entertainments are 
arranged for every day in the week. The reading-rooms are 
open all day Sunday, and are free to all. There is a small 
membership fee for those who desire to take books or period- 
icals home, and to enjoy all privileges of the institution. 
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One of the members of the committee resides in the build- 
ing, personally superintending the work, and interesting him- 
self in the various Clubs which meet there. 

The purpose of the hall is an excellent one, and it will be 
of great educational and social advantage to the members. 


TEMPERANCE HEADQUARTERS. 


Tue World’s Fair Temperance Headquarters, which has 
been so widely noticed, and in which over 20,000 temperance 
people have become deeply interested, with the intention of 
making thei: home at that place during the World’s Fair, is 
no more. QOn the evening of the 9th the great hotel stood 
complete. At 9 o'clock on that evening a fire broke out in 
the portion of the building where the painters’ supplies were 
stored. The wind was blowing a genuine western blizzard, 
and it was on one of the coldest nights of the winter. It was 
found impossible to extinguish the flames, and the building 
was completely reduced to ashes. In this experience, how- 
ever, the nature of Chicago enterprise and the metal of our 
temperance people have both «at once been given a full 
illustration. 

Within sixteen hours after the flames were out, lumber 
was already being placed upon the site and plans were on foot 
for rebuilding. The loss is largely covered by insurance. 
The building will be rebuilt on plans submitted to and 
approved by the insurance authorities, and will be made the 
safest building of its sort in the world. The office of the 
headquarters at 161 La Salle Street, Chicago, has been 
flooded with letters from the guests who have engaged lodg- 
ings in advance, and without exception it is the declared pur- 
pose of its patrons, as well as the plans of its promoters, to 
stand by the enterprise, and make it even a larger success 
than at any time before proposed, notwithstanding its 
misfortune. 
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LIVERARY ITEM. 
great success of Strong's Exercises in English, the 
publishers, D.C. Weatn & Co., Boston, have just issued a completely 
new edition in larger type. revised and enlarged by Professor Carpenter of 


Encouraged by the 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. ‘The new edition contains 
also some pages made up from entrance examination papers at Harvard 
and at the Institute. 


PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKINSON. 

The price of early copies of this print is one dollar. All subseribers 
to LEND A ITAND who send their subscriptions for the next year, will 
receive a copy of the print free, if they ask for it, when sending the 
subscription. 

Subscribers who prefer, may receive our portrait of Father Damien, 
said by Mr. Clifford to be the best published; or our portrait of Dr. Joseph 
Tuckerman. 

EXTRACT FROM THE PRESS. 

LEND A ITAND.— Edward Everett Hlale’s ‘* Magazine of Organized 
Charity” is the best practical exponent in that field of Christian labor. 
We commend it heartily to all engaged or interested in philanthropic 
work. It is healthy, practical, sensible, and wide-awake from cover to 
cover. There is no crankiness or cant or pessimistic malaria in it, but it 
is full of practical Christian benevolence and common sense. — Literary 
Observer. 





Our Free Hospital 
IS NOW OUR WORKS. 


While open over 3,000 operations 
were made, with a loss in the last 
1,000 of 5, showing the value of 
nutrition as found in Murdock’s 
Liquid Food in cleansing and healing 
the system of disease, as the women 
of Massachusetts die 29, infants, 
184 4-10, children, under 5 years, 


310 9-10 to the 1,000. 


It is adapted for all ages in health or 
disease, as it will relieve the tired feel- 
ing that comes from exhaustion, and 
cleanse the system of disease, as it will 
make new blood faster than all prep- 


Where the blood is 


arations known. 
pure, disease cannot exist. 

Mothers, never change the food of 
an infant if it does not thrive, but give 
at each feeding five or more drops of 
Liquid Food, and its lost or needed 
vitality will be restored in less than 
thirty days. 

We have letters from two leading 
of 


physicians in Philadelphia: one 


them treated with our Food seven 


babies, all of their mothers and two of 
their fathers were consumptive; the 


children are now 2% years old and are 


The other 


as healthy as any children. 





did not use our food on eleven babies 


the same year ; all of their mothers and 
three of their fathers were consumptive, 
Seven of the children are dead, and 
the rest are weakly children, but since 


using our food this year are improving, 


IT IS THE ONLY RAW FOOD 
PREPARATION KNOWN 
AND SO RECOGNIZED 
BY THE 


British and American Medical Asso- 
ciation, before whom five Hssays 
were read and discussed by some of 
the ablest men in the medical pro- 
fession of Europe and America, 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD C0, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Industrial Aid Society, 





aoe 


- 


in the interest of the worthy. Selects the best work- | 


ingmen and women, boys and girls, for help of every 
sort in city and country. 


Character, Capability and Need 


The Chief Requirements Considered. 
NO CHARGES. 
APPLY, 


Room 23 Charity Building, Chandon ft, Bote, 
DEAFNESS, 


Its Causes and Cure, 


Scientifically treated by an aurist of world-wide repu- 
tation. Deafness eradicated and entirely cured, of 
from 20 to 30 years’ standing, after all other treatments 
have failed. How the difficulty is reached and the 
cause removed, fully explained in circulars, with 
affidavits and testimonials of cures from prominent 
people, mailed tree. 


DR. A. FONTAINE, Tacoma, Wash.. 
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